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The Style Book is the recognized, authoritative guide to 
correct style in men’s clothes; issued twice a year by those 
who know. 


It shows, in a series of fine illustrations, how men’s clothes 
look when they’re right; and incidentally hats, shoes, neck- 
wear, etc.; an invaluable aid to the man who wants to know how 
to dress correctly. It is so generally accepted as reliable in 
these matters, that it goes all over the world, to men who are 
glad to get it. 


It is more than a showing of styles; it is an epitome of the 
ideas and the ideals of a successful business; a declaration of 
adherence to the highest standards of quality. It advises econ- 
omy; not the kind which buys cheap stuff because it’s low 
priced; nor the kind that pays too much for good stuff, because 
it’s good; it advocates the economy measured by what you 
get for your money; a matter of proportion, not price. 


In every detail the book demonstrates our purpose to do 
whatever we do—style book; or clothes—as well as we can; to 
recognize no limits to our efforts to improve the work. 

The new Style Book is a beauty; the cover a work of art, richly 


reproduced from the canvas in the original colors. We send 
the book to any address for six cents; ready about March 1. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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This Book of Heating Facts ex- 
plains the Andrews System of Hot Water 
Heating new (and old) houses; with many 
users, some near you, sent Free for names 
of two others likely to buy heating plants, 
Andrews Systems are designed by experts 
and shipped complete, so any handy man 
can erect; sold on 360 Days’ Free Trial, 
guaranteed by bond. 

Send Plans or Sketch for Free Estimate 


822 Heating Bldg. 780 La Salle Bldg. 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
ANDREWS HEATING CO. 
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High-Grade | 
Instruction 
by Correspon- 









ence 

Established 1892 

Prepares for the bar 
of any State. Three 
College, 

Post-Graduate and 
Business Law. Improved method of instruction, 
combining theory and practice. 

One student writes: “I have learned more law & 
in three months under your instruction than I 
jearned in six months in a law office.” 
APPROVED BY BENCH AND BAR 

Classes begin each month. Uniform rate of 
tuition, Send for our 48-page catalogue, in which 
we give a synopsis of the rules for admission to 
the bar of a several States. 

cago Correspondence School of Law 
aon “505 oer Block, Chicago 











For Tours and Cruises 
To the 


Orient or to the 
West Indies 
Italy or Egypt 


See our illustrated book of information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
New York Boston St.Louis San Francisco Chicago Philadelphia 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and attrac- 

















Sizes and Prices | tive patterns. Made 
in all colors, Easily 

9x6 ft. $3.50 | kept clean and war- 
9x7% ft. 4.00 | ranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. 

oy Eo ft hy-4 Both sides can be 
72 We oe used, Sold direct at 
9x12 ft. 5.50 | one profit. Money 
9x15 ft. 6.50 | refunded if not 





y. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.,619 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 














HIS list of hotels is composed of only the 
best in each city and any statement made | ° 

can be relied upon absolutely. Travelers 

mentioning the fact of having selected their 

stopping place from these columns will be as- 

sured excellence of service and proper charges. 
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“*Kxpectancy.”’ Cover Design. 

103d Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Editorials 
To-Day. Poem. 
Neptune Visits the Flotilla. 
The Real Czar . 


Francis Thompson, Mystic and Poet 


Nelson Hatfield—The Last and the First 


Illustrated by 
Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy ‘ 
XI—How American Advertisement 


Behind the Scenes at Washington . 
Illustrated wit 


Deborah. Story 


Boyertown’s Tragedy. Photographs . 


What the World is Doing 





Photographs 


Illustrated with Photogra 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 

















A Rare Tobacco 


awaits the smoker who has not dis- 
covered the exquisite aroma of 


French’s Mixture 


The Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco 

It pleases instantly amd satisfies con- 
tinuously. Only the choicest grades of 
ripe and mellow North Carolina Red 
and Golden Leaf are used. Blended by 
hand with a care that shames ordinary 
factory methods, Pure, clean, 
wholesome, and always in perfect 
condition, because it is sold only 


Direct from Factory 
to Smoker 


York 


We never 
sell through 
dealers, but 


always di- : 

Send 1c. (silver or stamps) for 
rect to, the large sample pouch and booklet, 
smokers in 


perfect con- FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 



















































dition. Dept. M, Statesville, N. C. 
. 
We Ship on Approval 
without a cent deposit ae the freight and 
allow 20 Daye. xR BE TRIAL. 
a ° ° IT ONLY one cent to learn 
Drawn by Thomas Mitchell Peirce our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 mode! bicycles, 
ys . Do not buy a bicycle 
Academy of the Fine Arts ‘ 4 Factory Prices cr's’pairot tires fom 
3 anyone at any price until you write for our 
Photographs | large Art Catalog and learn our won- 
derful proposition on first sample bicycle 
° . ° ° 5 | going to your town. 
4 everywhere are making 
| Rider Agents big money exhibitin 
Agnes Lee 7 and selling our bicycles. We sel 
cheaper than any other factory. 
] Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single 
y/ wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices. 
. . 8 Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-54, CHICAGO 
William English Walling 9 “ we 
hs ' Get There ws 
Tee at a price to suit 
Wilfrid Meynell 10 you nirect for a 
Richard Washburn Child ll BLACK 
Denman Fink MOTOR BUGGY 
: . Hashimura Togo 12 Built for country roads, hills and 
mud. Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, = 
Does It air cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double break. 
Speed 2 to 25 m. per hr.—30 miles on 1 gal. of gaso- 
13 line. Highest quality finish, workmanship and materials. 
h PI er , y Absolutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-66. 
re ae BLACK MFG. CO.., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gwendolin Overton 14 
HIGH BOATS eines sah onry ef bey Canoes 
anc ater ra ot eve e- 

. 17 GRADE scription, Send for our 1908 
catalog, showing designs, specifications and prices. We 
guarantee our work first-class in every particular—Years 

18 of practical experience in boat building ave made it so. 


RACINE BOAT COMPAN 


y 
1610 Racine St. acine, Wisconsin 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, 
Street, Strand, W. C. 
Chancery Lane, E. C.; 


For sale also by the Inte 
Toronto, Ont., 72-7. 


y band 


Entered as second-class matter February 16, 15 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879.° 


copy, $5.20 a year. 


New York, 416-424 West Thirteenti street; London, 10 Norfolk 


4 Bay Street. 


Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6. 





rnational News Company, 5 Breams Buildings, 
Copyright 1908 by P. I’. Coilier & Son. 
905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
Price: United States and Mexico. 
10 a year. 








CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


10 cents a 


Foreign, li cents a copy. 87.80 a year. 





a 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady - 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


the first copy of Collier's will reach any new su 


Change of Address 
address should give the old as well as the new address. and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 


Subscribers when ordering a change of 


February 6 to April 17, 1908 
Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore 
excursions, CIAL PEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Con 


tactic stantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 
yscriber, most com- 





40 TOURS TO EUROPE frivessivc 


and attractive ever offered. F. C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York. 











| OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York, will fur- 


| nish, free by mail, information and if possible 


| 


booklets and time tables of any Hotel, Resort, 
Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 

A palatial new steel structure of 
Hotel Belvedere 12 stories, all rooms outside with 
bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall, $2.50 a day up. 
E. $1.50. Baltimore’s leading hotel. 
The Renner Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 

of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

HOTEL. Huntington Ave., Exeter 
Copley Square and Blagden Sts. High-class modern 
house. 350 delightful rooms, 200 private baths. E. $1.50 up 
‘ Beach,Lincoln and Kingston 
United States Hotel Sts. 360rooms. Suites with 
bath, A, P. $3. E. P. $1 up. In centre of business section 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Overlooks N. Y. Harbor. Accessible to 
New York and the Sea. Family and Tran- 
A. $3.50. Eu. $1.50. Thomas Toby. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

H 5ist, Boul. and Lake Shore 
Chicago Beach Hotel American & European plan. 
Finest hotel on the Great Lakes. Special Winter rates. 
50 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 

{ Michigan Boulevard and 22d St. 
Lexington Hotel Absolutely  fire-proof. Easily 
reached and in pleasantest part of city. E. P. $1.50 up. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
‘ 400 Rooms. Grand Convention Hall. 
Hotel Sinton Absolutely Fire-Proof. Magnificently 
equipped. Large, Light Sample Rooms. Service unsur- 
passed. Edward N. Roth, Managing Director. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Hotel Euclid Euclid Ave. 300 new and 


rooms 150 baths. European 
$1.50 to $5.00 per day. Fred. S. Avery, Prop. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Denechau New Orleans’ latest and most 


modern hotel. Built of steel, brick 
andconcrete. Frontson4streets. European plan $1.50 up. 

Largest, newest and best. Cost 
The Grunewald $2,000,000. ‘Unquestionably the 
best kept hotel in the South.” Rates E. P. $1 and up. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Margaret 


sient. Quiet. 


handsome 
Plan, 








NORFOLK, VA. 


Newest permanent fire-proof hotel. 100 


Lynnhaven private baths. Sample rooms. Special 


rates to Commercial men. European Plan $1.50 up. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
The Jefferson Most magnificent Hotel in the South. 10 


hours from N. Y. City. European Plan 
$2.00 up. Strictly high class restaurant. P. M. Fry, Mgr. 

s Centrally located within 4 blocks of 
|The Lexington all Depots. 200 rooms. Excellent 


cuisine. American Plan $2.50 up. European Plan $1.00 up. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
De Soto Hote Savannah's leading hostelry. Loca 


tion central to all points. 300 rooms. 
Beautifully furnished. Rathskellar& Grill. A. & E. Plans. 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
| The leading hotel of the 
Hotel Ryan Centrally located. Fireproof. Europea: 
| plan $1.50 and up. Alfred A. Pocock, Proprietor. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

| é In heart of the city opp. beautiful 
Hotel St. Francis park, near clubs, shops and the- 
| atres. Everycomfortand convenience. Acc.1000. $2up.E.P. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
\Savoy Hotel **12 stories of solid comfort 


steel and marble. 
| ping district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. 


Concrete, 
In fashionable shop- 
English grill. $lup 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

‘ Facing U.S. Capitol and Grounds. 
Hotel Driscoll Am. and Eu. plan. Modern in its 
Booklet on application. E. W. Wheeler, Mgr 


The Shoreham Absolutely fire proof 


most fashionable 
White House and Treasury. A. & E. plans 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN. 
'Queen’s Hotel Calgary, the commercial Metropolis 


of the Last Great West. Rates $2.00 
per day. Free ‘Bustoall Trains. H. L. Stephens, Prop 


equipment 


Located in 
section, near 
J. T. Devine 


Northwest. | 





| TRYON, N. C. 
‘ Select family and tourist hotel. Ball 
The Mimosa room, billiards and bowling. Climate 
| and scenery unsurpassed. Private baths. $15 to $21a week 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Exclusive Winter Home. Steam 
Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium. New stone, brick Oak Hall Hote heat, private baths. Excellent cuis- 


and steel building. Always ready, always jine. Consumptives excluded. Booklet. F. E. Hellen, Mgr 
| busy, always open. Table and attendance unsurpassed. | 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


| New ten-story fire-proof addition 

Hotel Traymore Celebrated for its home comforts H t 1 ff Newly built. Running water in 
| motel jetierson rooms. Baths. Northern cooks, 
$2.50 per day up. 


} 
Open all the year. Overlooks the sea. 
. Special weekly «ss. W.H. Allen, Mg 
BILTMORE (near Asheville), N. C. Pe a ya ne 
s Open all year. 2400 feet above sea 
Kenilworth Inn level. Average winter temperature CANA DA 
18 degrees. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
H Directly facing both Falls. 
The Clifton pleted and up to date. 


Pure spring water. American Plan $4 up. 
} 
$4 to $6. American Plan. 


WINTER RESORTS 





BRUNSWICK, GA. 
| Hotel Oglethorpe Strictly modern; elegantly fur 


nished; excellent service; mild, 
| balmy climate; hunting, fishing, boating. Illus. booklet. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Just com 
Open winter and 
Booklet on request 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
ae a i . ; HOTEL SYSTEM 
| Charleston Hotel Sanenal pes en AE egg a Montreal Place Viger Hotel. American Plan. 


is ‘ea oF oO e oldest § > vic > eness. | ‘ 
| ourists. Center of th ldest Southern picturesquenes: Quebec Chatses Freatenes. Atneviens Pies, 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
| Hotel Gates Modern and up to date. 


winter climate in the Land of the Sky 


summer 





Delightful | 


L 


HEALTH RESORTS 





| American Plan, $2.50 up. Weekly, $12.50 up. Booklet. 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
|The Lakewood Hotel Brick construction. 400 CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA. 


handsomely furnished 


: 1 | s America’s foremost ‘“‘All the Year” 
lrooms. Water cure baths. Cuisine and service famous Hotel Rider Health, Recreation and Rest Resort. 
| American and European plans James N. Berry, Mgr. Medicinal Min’! Waters. Sanitarium Treatments. Delight 


fulsurroundings. Acc. 600. Both plans. Reasonable rates 


CHASE CITY, VA. 


The Mecklenburg 


Famous mineral 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
| U In the heart of Historic Virginia. 
Hotel Warwick Excellent appointments. Service 
and cuisine at reasonable rates. Delightful climate 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

In the heart of the old Spanish 

Hotel St. George section of St. Augustine. Electric 
|} light; steam heat; elevator; private baths. 


SEABREEZE, FLA. 
The Clarendon Fronting on world-famous Automo 


bile Race Course, Ormond-Daytona 
Beach. Handsomely equipped New garage. Booklet. 


Modern in appointments. Climate 
ideal 3aruch system of baths 
waters free. $15.00 perwk.up. Booklet 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
The Biggs Sanitarium {ici! Climate. Cures ef 


y natural meth 
ods. El Light Hydro-Therapy, Electricity 
Massage, Vibration 1 Cult Illus. Booklet. 


TATE SPRINGS, TENN. 


Bat 


Physic re 

















{ West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. Con-| ° * ‘ a ‘ The Carlsbad of America 
venient to Pte Ts Pe shane, clubs and e g arge modert otel. amous 
Collingwood | Are You Seeking Rest, Recuperation, or Sanitarium Treatment? Tate Spring Hotel ; lern Hotel. I 
vheatres. Modern, fireproof. F. V. Wishart. W ‘Il H " Y . S " A H Ith R t water for stomach troubles. Hunting. Goif. 1400 ft. elev 
Grand Union Hotel. ong = Grand a = | e wi eip rou in ve ecting a ea esor WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
t oderate 2e arcace — ree 7 P ° . . P P . : ‘ Sour ‘ Winter mountain re 
rants at moderate prices. Baggage to and from sta. fr We have special information about Sanitariums in any section of the Grand View Sanatorium sok tee fa eal 
NORFOLK, VA. United States. Write us what you wish to pay and in what State you | Rest. Even and noiseless heating a feature. Come now 
The Lorraine Serge rere > eee prefer to be located, and we can assist you in finding a Sanitarium that |Walter’s Hotel Sanitarium “ Peng 
tions. European plan, $1.50 up. L. Berry Dodson, Mgr will meet every requirement. mer or Winter. P.O.Walter’s Park,Pa. 94 min. from Phila 
Feb. 1 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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Girl with a Veil 
By Frank W. Benson 


Trembling Leaves 
By Wittarp L. Mercarr 


Breakfast 
By Louise Cox 


The Blue Gale 
By Paut Dovucuerty 


La Visite 


By Ricuarp P. MiLier 


Old Mill on the Somme 


By W. Evmer Scuorieip 


Church at Provincetown 


By Cuitpe Hassam 
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Roller Skates 


By Euizasetn SparHawk-JoONEs 


Fishing Boats 


By Harry Van per Weypden 


The Flume 
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Peter Fenelon Collier—Robert J. Collier, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 


NEW YORK 


Up to Uncle Joe 
O SAVE THE Appalachian Mountain Range for 
public uses--to prevent its forests from being 
destroyed by private haste for gold—no more 
undoubted duty lies before our Congress at the 
present moment. Yet what of the Hon. JosEPH 
CANNON? Where can he usually be found when 
money is at stake? Is he seen, with determined 
? mien, his back against the wall, oblivious of the 
moment and of self, battling for his country’s future? Not Joe. 
No better friend to vested snaps was ever known than he. Kindly 
take a moment, reader dear, to compare the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the Fifty-ninth Congress with that of the Sixtieth. 
It is now rumored dimly that two members of last year’s com- 
mittee who are missing were dropped by Mr. Cannon because of 
their friendliness to the bill; and our knowledge of the Speaker 
makes us fear these rumors may be well founded. We refer to 
Davis of Minnesota and Larean of Pennsylvania. Mr. CANNon, is 
this true? New members are CoLe of Ohio, PoLLARD of Nebraska, 
GitHaAMs of Indiana, McLauGuHuin of Michigan, HawLey of Oregon, 
Cook of Colorado, and Weerxs of Massachusetts, Republicans; and 
Beat of Texas, Rucker of Missouri, STANLEY of Kentucky, and 
HerLin of Alabama, Democrats; and we have reason to fear that 
an undoubted majority of these gentlemen oppose the bill. The 
whole committee, as now composed, is estimated to show to to 8 
against the bill. This is the work of Uncle Jor, and if the bill 
is finally: defeated the everlasting disgrace therefor should be 
centred sharply upon the Speaker of the House. 





‘* Not-Yet-But-Soon”’ 
ss NOWN CONDITIONS INDICATE that this proposition will 
pay ‘dividends of one hundred per cent per annum.’’ This 
ig one sentence from fervid letters, just now being received by all 
whose names are on the ‘“‘sucker list,’’ which solicit the purchase, 
at fifty cents each, of shares in the Nome Gold Dredging and 
Power Company. Other phrases, designed to tempt the credu- 
lous, are ‘‘ thoroughly eliminate all elements of risk,’’ ‘tone of 
the . . . most -profitable . . . enterprises known to mankind,”’ 
“sufficient to pay an average of one hundred per cent annually 
for over forty-four years to every stockholder.’’ Among the officers 
and directors of this marvelous company we note one who is thus 
described: ‘‘Hon. Wittiam J. Srone, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
United States Senator from Missouri, and former Governor of 
that State.'’ Should not our people either pay this Senator a salary 
sufficient to relieve him from the embarrassing necessity of selling 
cheap mining stocks to suckers, or else send a substitute to Wash- 
ington and regretfully leave him free to give all of his highly 
valuable time to defending his family against the wolf? 


The New Gospel 

eck HEADQUARTERS of the cities are being thronged each 
morning with first offenders—men and women whose crime it 

is to be hungry. Slums of the foreign born are witnessing silent and 
ungrouped processions of the unemployed. Factory towns are full 
of idleness and noise, and the villages of the “ 
country in the world’’ are facing a fag-end of winter that is 
heavy with trouble. Yet the incorrigible melody that lies hidden 
in the heart of all creation makes. itself heard above the clash 
and dreary pipings of the surface world. Somehow we must wed 


most prosperous 


the melody to the pain. And some day the heart of man _ will 
sing back a better response to the music that is filling the upper 
air. Yesterday and to-day, and on till reality ceases, the spaces 
are clamorous with song. Although, we are little and lonely and 
human, can we not even now teach our tired feet to keep step to 
the eternal rhythm? And all of us who can, let us help such 
men as _ need. At this time we should give redoubled aid to 
those who are’ working to the _ solution. We can remember, for 


example, JANE AppAMS and Halstead Street; Woops of Boston, 

in his city wilderness; Epwarp T. Devine of New York, and 

MaupE Miner, spending all night and every night in saving from 
J 


February 1, 1908 


the street girls who are new to the city. These are the times to 
be sorry and then to be useful. ‘‘What,’’ the young man or 
woman used to ask—‘‘what can I do to be saved?’’ And a famous 
preacher tells us that now the question asked him has changed 


and every day is: ‘*‘What can I do to help?’ 


The New Haven Octopus 
N THE NEW ENGLAND railway situation there are some simple 
aspects. However Mr. MELLEN may have admitted or concealed 
his ambition, his actions make his intentions frank. He will con- 
trol absolutely, and has already gone far toward controlling, every 
steam railroad and every trolley and every coastwise steamship in 
New England. Every time the New Englander travels a mile, every 
time he ships ten pounds of freight, he will negotiate with Mr. 
MELLEN’s agents and pay into Mr. MELLEN’s treasury the charge 
that Mr. MeELLEN finds necessary to pay interest on the water in 
his securities. Whether this carries monopoly beyond even the 
point of greatest efficiency, whether New England would not be 
better off with a system of independent trolley trunk lines like 
those in the Middle West, running sleeping cars to New York in 
competition with Mr. MELLEN’s road—these and many others are 
questions to be decided, not by Mr. MELLEN, nor yet by the 
wealthy owners of Boston and Maine stock with whom the advantage 
of exchanging their seven per cent stock for Mr. MELLEN’s eight 
per cent, share for share, might conceivably outweigh motives of 
public welfare. Nor are these matters to be decided by the owners 
of moribund little trolleys who are glad to let Mr. MELLEN’s rich 
New Haven road give solidity to their water and create a charge 
upon which New England travelers and manufacturers for genera- 
tions will pay interest. These are matters to be decided by the 
will and ballots of the people of New England. 


Barter 
HE PRINCIPAL OBJECTION among politicians to Governor 
HUGHES causes partly amusement and in part a sort of sad- 


ness or astonishment. A prominent political figure observed re- 
cently: ‘“‘I have worked hard for HuGues from the _ beginning, 
but I am through with him. I find I stand no better with him 


than if I had worked against him.’’ Another Republican leader 
came back from Albany disgusted, saying he had asked for the 
barest possible concession—anything that would amount to recog- 
nition of the organization—and the Governor had replied that he 
would not turn over his hand to become President. These poli- 
ticians genuinely believe that such demeanor, such refusal to give 
and take, betokens selfness, illiberality, meanness, egotism, vicious- 
ness, brutality, perfidy, hardness, un-Americanism, and sin. Their 
view of public life and its cbligations is so ingrained that in our 
generation it will hardly disappear. 


ml 
R. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, has distinguished himself by printing, in 
the form of an advertisement, a declaration against the insurance 
laws, as passed on the recommendation of the Armstrong Commit- 
tee. The delicate feature of the performance is that, as _ this 
company is ‘“‘mutual,’’ the policy-holders pay for the publication of 
these arguments. They pay, in other words, for an attempt to 
defeat the laws passed for their protection. Nerve is a quality of 
considerable variation: some have it, some not; and Mr. KINGSLEY 
perhaps deserves to be numbered among those who are somewhat 
generously endowed. It will probably never be said of him that 
he died as a consequence of abnormal self-distrust. 


Insurance 

A NOTORIOUS ADVENTURESS, in New York the other day, 

ended her time upon this earth with what the papers describe 

as ‘“‘an overdose of morphine.’’ From elaborate accounts of her 
picturesque career are cut these sentences: 

“She appeared in the offices of the Mutual Life Insurance Company in 

July, rg02, with a utopian heme for soliciting insurance Later she laid her 


3 
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scheme before Raymond & Co., representing that she had policies about to be 
concluded for $50,000 and $100,000, which she could deliver to the Mutual. 
She was put on the pay rolls as a special agent at $50 a week.”’ 
Mrs. THEODORE BAKER, who was in charge of the women’s depart- 
ment of the Mutual at the time, was quoted thus: 

“It was her original plan to have the Mutual lease and furnish for her a 
handsome residence where she could hold receptions to which would be invited 
the élite of this city. It was planned that agents of the Mutual would attend 
the functions, and diplomatically approach the guests with insurance propo- 
sitions. The officials of the company eventually rejected the scheme, although 
for long it was seriously entertained.”’ 


Mrs. Roperts’s instinct was unerring. The arts in which she 
was preeminent were those which characterized the soliciting of in- 
surance by the big companies in the days when they were racing 
for size. Raymond & Co. was the firm of Mutual agents in which 
McCurpy had his son and son-in-law as partners. This swindler’s 
fifty dollars a week and her advances were paid by the Mutual 
policy-holders. They paid the hundred thousand and hundred and 
fifty thousand dollar salaries to men who served them no more 
than Mrs. Rosperts. Those salaries were paid, and salaries still too 
large continue to be paid, for what? Not for wisdom in the man- 
agement of investments. Savings-bank investments in New York 
aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars are managed by men 
who give their time for nothing, or receive nominal salaries. The 
huge salaries are for preeminence in the ability to inspire agents, 
for mastery of the arts and tricks of overpersuasion, cajolery, 
and deceit. Out of every dollar you pay for life insurance, from 
ten to twenty-five cents goes to the agent who persuaded you, 
or to his superiors, or for expenses incidental to his costly exist- 
ence. For the man who would insure without the intervention of 
an agent there is no way. Is there any final remedy for this 
except for the State to furnish insurance over the counter to those 
who come for it, at no expense except the three or four cents out 
of the dollar of premium which would pay for extra clerks in 
the Treasury and the necessary medical examination ? 


This Ad is Free 
R. ADAMS’S STORY, in the January issue of ‘‘Everybody’s 
Magazine,’’ is hereby commended to all who believe that 
bribery is a merely technical, dull, uninteresting fault—or, as it was 
once called by a gentleman upon the bench, ‘‘at most but a conven- 
tional crime.’’ Imagination is that faculty which enables us to see 
the largest meanings of any fact, and Mr. Apams in this story 
successfully brings out the significance in human degradation, suf- 
fering, and death which lies behind this, one of the most injurious 
and sdesperate in its consequences of all human failings. The story 
can be applied, by the alert and careful reader, to many and many 
a contest being waged in American cities at the present time. 


Memory 


ere PHYSICIAN gives us pleasure in a letter: 


‘You are mistaken in supposing that the Hon. MARTIN STOVER now finds, 
without arousing comment, that Mr. Justice DEUEL’s activities were not 
such as to affect his mental or moral fitness for the bench. 

‘‘Many people—like myself—have recently acquired the two-cent stamp habit, 
and say what they have to say, to such gentlemen direct, upon occasion. 

‘Public men who receive letters from such know full well that for every 
one who takes the trouble to voice his disapproval there are a thousand who 
will remember, or when the time is ripe will have their memories jogged.’’ 


This view of our correspondent, that the people remember better 


than the newspapers, is encouraging. Is it true? 


The Human Brain 
ee MAY INVITE a man to a dinner, tea, house party, 
4 concert, or automobile excursion, but she is not allowed to 
invite him to dance with her at an ordinary ball. This result has 
been reached by ages of thought, shared by myriads of intelligences. 
‘‘What a piece of work,’’ observed my lord Hamlet, ‘‘is a man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! . .. in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a god!’’ 


How Does the Hen Know How? 
HE “FARMERS'’ TRIBUNE”’ it is which has closely watched 
the barnyard queen and has printed its observations, together 


with some engaging bits of sageness: 


‘‘A person who has watched the big biddy playing the chicken game on 
top of thirteen unripe eggs has seen her sit constantly for four days, being 
off only a few minutes at a time to get a bit to eat, and sometimes not 

T 


coming off at all for three days. The third day he has seen her turn the 


eggs with her bill, and thereafter turn them every night and morning up 


to the eighteenth day. She will rush out after the morning sun has got 
things warm, and eat a splendid long breakfast on the morning of the fifth 
day The amateur seeing this for the first time will get anxiou fearing 
the eggs will cool off Of course they will She knows it, all right 

Possibly this was not eant to | the occasion of much that is 
serious Yet somenow t gives s confidence in the ie of 


6 


things, and also makes us feel that we ourselves need not hesitate 
so much about taking a vacation; very likely the world would 
toddle along ‘‘all right’’ without us for a day. 


Beating a Shark 
ROCHESTER MAN, interested in our suggestion that the 
salary-loan sharks who fatten on the wages of badly paid 
clerks could not exist without the assistance of the newspapers 
which print their advertisements, sends us two items from a 
Rochester paper. One is the five-line announcement of D. H. 
ToL_MAN, ‘‘offices in sixty-two principal cities,’’ that he loans 
money to salaried people without security. The other clipping is 
the report of a suit brought against TotmMan by Paut Laurent 
to recover $20, the amount paid in excess of the principal and 
the legal rate of interest on five successive loans of $27 each, 
within a year. The jury in the Municipal Court found in Lav- 
RENT’S favor. It is a case which should have wide publicity, but 
in his letter our Rochester correspondent makes this comment: 
‘*For my part, I can not understand why the business office censor 
of the paper did not blue-pencil this news item.’’ Such news usually 
is suppressed. ‘To the ‘‘Democrat and Chronicle,’’ therefore, are 
due all the more thanks for being bold enough to print it. 4 
Legislation Ineffective 
HE WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
of Boston backed a bill in the Massachusetts Legislature last 
year requiring full records to be made of salary loans, and ade- 
quate inspection of the business maintained. A mass of striking 
evidence was collected and presented. And then: 

“The legislation asked for was enacted last year, except that [and here 

one may read how enthusiastic the Massachusetts law-makers must have 
been] the recording clause in the bill [the clause that was most vital] was 
lost, and the penalty omitted. This much of a victory was won by one vote 
after a fight in the Legislature lasting over months. However, at almost the 
same time the Governor signed the bill, the Boston Police Commission abol- 
ished the office of Loan Inspector, making policemen on the beat responsible 
for the adjustment of complaints. Since that time there has been, practically, 
no attempt at inspection, and the law has not materially affected the situ- 
ation in Boston.”’ 
When it comes to finding ways to beat the law, these usurers can 
give the execrated corporation attorney “‘cards and _ spades, and 
beat him out a mile.’’ But if such newspapers as the _ Boston 
‘*Post’’ would refuse to take their advertising, they would at once 
and very disastrously feel the pinch. 


For Pleasantness and Safety 
IGOROUS ENFORCEMENT of the law against spitting at 
random is a credit to the city of Boston. On one day recently 
thirty-three men were arraigned for this offense and fined in the 
courts. of Greater Boston; eighteen in the Central Court, six in 
Charlestown, three in East Boston, two in South Boston, and two 
in Brighton. Even Chelsea fined her pair. Other cities frequently 
protest that such a statute can not be enforced. In Boston the 
maximum fine is $20, and such a statute enforced is far better than 
one which carries a larger penalty but is more seldom used. 


Art in America 

|p echemnrage UNIVERSITY has made a notable addition to her 
4 Faculty of Fine Arts. She has appointed Kenyon Cox pro- 
fessor of painting, Danirt C. FRENCH professor of sculpture, and 
Joun La FarGE professor of the decorative arts. The move is 
significant; it indicates a recognition of the importance of the 
esthetic in a well-rounded education. Foreigners, in commenting 
upon our college curricula, often speak of the preponderance 
of utility over beauty. They declare that our university educa 
tion aims at the production of efficient brokers and bridge builders. 
The leading educators of our country do nevertheless appreciate 
the importance of art, and are usually found ready and eager to 


do what they are able to do for art. 


‘*Best for the Negro”’ 

— T. WASHINGTON SHOULD KNOW, and he says that 

the temperance movement in the South is not based only on 

the general desire to keep liquor away from the negroes. He 
writes, in the ‘‘Southern Workman’”’ 


“The movement is deeper than this. The fact is that the temperance 
sentiment is just as strong in counties where there are no colored people, 
as in counties where they are in the majority. The Alabama State Prohibi- 
tion law was introduced into the Legislature by a man from a county where 
there are practically no colored peopl .. I am convinced that there is a 
deep-rooted feeling in the masses of law-abiding citizens in the South that 
some thoroughgoing measures must be taken to reduce the enormous amount 
of crime that exists. This feeling has taken hold of many men who have 


themselves been addicted to the liquor habit The movement is, in fact, 
a very deep and genuine one, a sort of moral revolution.’ 
Intempcerance affects alike the economic value of each race Che 


low drinking ‘‘joints’’ turn out white criminals as well as_ black. 
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Collier's 


When the cost of Alabama’s school system can be met by the 
profits from her prison system, it is not alone the black convict 
who goes out to work under guard. The white South is set 
against the saloon because it is a bad thing for the white South 
as well as because whisky lowers the negro’s economic efficiency 
What deeply injures 
one race is almost certain to be an injury to the other likewise, 
a general truth which holds in this as in all other things. 


and increases the menace of his presence. 


To-Morrow 


et WAS IT the Bard of Avon wrote? 


‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death.”’ 
Such may or may not be the origin of the name of the periodical 
called ‘‘To-morrow,’’ but at any rate it cheers us on our way to 
that region where W@?@aE* not. but are ourselves devoured. In a 
recent issue thé editor prints his latest photograph upon the cover, 
and underneath the allegation that ‘“‘not since the age of Greek 
supremacy has a more notable effort been made to establish Sound 
Thinking on an enduring basis.*’ Not outside of Brapy have we 


seen such modesty. This great thinker advises everybody with 
ideas to print his own magazinelet, which can be done, in our 
friend’s calculation, for six to twelve dollars. How many ideas 


this will cover he fails to say, 


Wanted: An Opening 

HERE IS THIS PLACE? One who lives in an Eastern city 

writes this letter, one who is typical, surely, of, many in 

whom adversity lately has caused serious thought about their lot 
in life: 

‘Is there any section in these United States to which the many men who 
are being daily thrown out of employment in the cities may emigrate and 
begin life again—begin, this time, as their own masters, or in some way 
that will secure them against being thrown out again at the next panic? 
The class to which I refer is composed of unmarried young Americans of 
the intelligent, physically hardy, and ambitious type seen so _ frequently 
during the good times in banks and offices—clerks, salesmen, and the like, 
who have saved up from $500 to $1,000.”’ 

Obviously there are such places, and there are answers to this 
man more truthful and cheerful than to lament the passing of 
Government free homesteads in the West. When this man’s sons 
are his own age, there will be one hundred and twenty-five million 
people in this country. They will be wanting then, as they are 
wanting now, more wheat, more apples, more oranges, more beef- 
steaks, more coats, and more shoes than they can get. Among 
those millions, the position of this man’s son will depend upon the 
wisdom of his own present choice, his initiative, and his persistence. 


; A Cheerful Bulletin 

HE NEBRASKA BUREAU of Crop Statistics, **Bulletin Num- 
ber Twelve,’’ talks not in monotonous rows of figures, nor 

in dollar marks, nor in dull terms of bushels, pounds, and acres. 
It talks in human _ terms, 
with exuberant faith and a 
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issue which STEVENSON might 
have styled a “‘crawler.’’ In 
so far as the delicacy of our position allows we are inclined to agree 
with these comments. “And what gives the story its complete 
success is not only novelty of setting or grim contrasts of its 
talk, but the ‘‘holy shark tooth’’ itself—the little dust-colored 
snake with broken tail and white-lidded eyes. In this connection 
we recall the report that a monkey—born in captivity—ran scream- 
ing from a pretzel coiled like a snake. Human blood feels a 
similar terror. ‘The follower of Sherlock Holmes’s fortunes never 
forgets ‘‘The Adventure of the Speckled Band.’’ Loathing of 
the snake dates far back to the primeval man. 





Thinking of the Ships 
HE FLEET HAS BEEN GONE about six weeks. Amid 
the rumble of words about international problems and _ world 
politics, still going on, we recall the picturesque side of the depart- 
ure—the thousands of tars watching the receding shores, the faint 
flashes of handkerchiefs waving in the hands of girls and wives. 
Here is a jingle of two hundred and forty years ago: 
‘“‘But now our fears tempestuous grow 
And cast our hopes away; 
Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 
Sit careless at a play 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan— 


With a fa, la, la, la, la 


“Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
sy Dutchmen or by wind 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way, 
The tide shall bring them twice a day— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la.’’ 
In our day the length of the anxious waiting has been at least 
much reduced by the wondert conquests over nature for which 
the last century has been remarkable. 


) Feb.r 


An opportunity for cheap wit, 
this, but it is pleasanter to 
reflect that here is a public official who thinks thus about his com- 
munity and a community which justifies the thought. 


Prophet Hunting 

HICAGO’S PROFESSIONAL SEERS into the future of others 
will do well to look to their own. The stars, bars, palms, 
spirits, controls, or whatever other media are employed to lift 
the curtain, seem to indicate a protracted period of hard times or 
hard work, or both, impending over those who were born with a 


caul. An ordinance has been proposed, imposing a fine of $100 
upon any fortune-teller who shall beguile the unwary by mislead- 
ing advertisements. This means the shutting off of the whole 


source of business, and the retirement of the flock of prophets. 


Hark, from the Tomb— 
HO BELIEVES IN GHOSTS? Few will answer ‘‘I.’’ Who 
fears ghosts? A different question that, and one upon which 
Mr. WiLL1AM Dunn of Brooklyn is competent to give expert tes- 
timony. Being by profession a gravedigger, Mr. DuNwN is _ pre- 
sumably free from illusions concerning the mobile or vocal powers 
of. the sheeted dead. But it befell him to fall into the pit he 
had digged for the occupancy of another, and have the walls cave 
in upon him. Like Gabriel Grubb, of painful memory, he was doing 


his work by moonlight, when there were few passers-by. Such as 
came he hailed dismally, and was rewarded by the sound of foot- 
steps in hurried retreat. Not once, but a score of times, did this 
occur. 


Even the centripetal force of curiosity was powerless to 
draw the terrified Brooklynites to that wailful spot. In time Mr. 
Dunn fainted, between the intervals of hollow groans, and was 
rescued only when a _ policeman (after thoughtfully telephoning for 
two more policemen) found him, fast wedged. Doubtless the fugi- 


tives from those unhallowed sounds would maintain that only a 


suddenly remembered engagement called them in the opposite direc- 
tion. Superstition is a weed that withers in the light, but withers only 
at the top, for its roots , deep and vital, in the human heart 
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The torpedo-boat **Truxtun”’’ bucking heavy seas at the equator Th 


Neptune Visits the Flotilla 


As the torpedo-boats crossed the equator, the ‘‘plow pushers,” or raw recruits, aboard the six little black boats were initiated by 
Neptune and his staff. Shaving the recruit and plunging him into a canvas tank on deck helped to turn him into a “‘shellback” 
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The shave—with paint brush and Brobdingnagian razor The 
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The Czar, with a group of Grand Dukes at his back, and functionaries of the Church of which he is ‘*Pope” 


The Real Czar 


A Study of the Ordinary Ruler of 140,000,000 People 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


O KNOW the truth about an ab- 
solute monarch like Nicholas I] 
is dificult. His person is con- 
sidered literally ‘‘sacred’’; he 
possesses the unlimited power 
of life and death over all his 
subjects and has at his disposal 
all the wealth of the state. So 
; one must be circumspect. To 
ey a) du yy get at the truth one must seek 

EET Is out among moderately liberal or 
moderately conservative circles persons that have 
access to the highest officials and the Court and have 
yet maintained their reputation and independence 
uncorrupted by all the Czar has to offer in privileges, 
wealth, and power. One must get his information from 
men unterrified by the constant threat that hangs over 
the head of every honest man—the threat of arbitrary 
arrest, exile to Siberia, or year-long entombment in a 
solitary fortress. 

The attention centred on Russia in the last three 
years has brought to light a dozen such international 
characters, liberal ministers who could not endure the 
injustice of the old régime and were forced to resign; 
leaders of the moderate and conservative minorities in 
the Duma, high-placed ecclesiastics, scientists, and 
scholars of an international fame. It is among such 
men that I have sought for and found the weightiest 
Russian opinion of the Czar. 

I have also come into contact with several of the 
Czar’s most loyal courtiers and with his most bitter op- 
ponents among the leaders of the popular democratic 
parties. I have gathered together his most important 
public acts and utterances and secured a reliable copy 
of several documents that have not yet seen the light. 





The Czar’s Beloved Reactionary Advisers 


ORTUNATELY the Government was unable to 

hold my papers at the time of my recent arrest. 
The evidence now in my hands is abundant, substan- 
tiated, and cumulative to the effect that the chief re- 
sponsibility for all the horrors, tortures, and suffering 
that Russia has undergone in recent years lies, not on 
the head of some hidden grand duke or other dark 
power behind the throne, but on the head that wears 
the crown. I can only suggest here the full depth of 
the Czar’s guilt. : 

The Czar loved the old reactionary advisers left him 
by his father—his Uncle Sergius, Minister Sipiaguine, 
and Count Ignatiev. The revolutionists have taken 
these terrible persons away. He feared Von Plehve, 
who, before the Czar had yet obtained a secure control 
of the reins of government, had got a firm hold on the 
secret police, a position impregnable in a despotism. 
lhe revolutionists solved this problem for him also— 
Von Plehve, too, is dead. But the Czar has replaced 
the reactionaries he loved by new reactionaries. 

_ His present favorites are all either men of blood and 
Iron like Stolypin or shameless reactionaries like 
Kaulbars Noble leaders of the black leagues for 
massacres, Bobrinsky, Sherebatov, Apraxin, Konovnit- 
zin, General Bogdanovitch, have constant 
the Court. Men of relentless violence like Stolypin, 
Deduline, and Durnovo are given the ministries that 
hold the real power Kaulbars, Skalon, Herschelman, 
and Meller-Zakomelski rule respectively 


access to 


Odessa, Po- 


land, Moscow, and the Baltic provinces. They are all 
cynical olent, and open reactionaries 

It was Herschelman who upset even the military law 
of the realm in reversing the sentence of a military 


court which had let off with 


a light punishment four 
drunken peasan 


ts who had insulted a policeman. Her- 
Herschelman suits the 


schelman had them h inged, 


Czar ; ne now mentioned for Minister of War 

When new laws are be ing prepared it is the reaction- 
ary jurists, Goremykin, Stichinsky, and Durnovo, not 
real expr who are taken into the Czar’s personal 
confiden: But above all, to swing the destiny of the 
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Some Reactionary Members of the Duma; at the extreme 
right, Krushevan, instigator of the Kishinev massacre 


tortured and suffering peoples and nations called 
Russia, one must win the favor of the Czar’s boon 
companions, the extreme reactionaries Prince Orlov 
and the Czarina’s secretary, Prince Putiatin. Prince 
Orlov is the Czar’s drinking companion, Prince Putiatin 
is dear to him as a heritage from his Uncle Sergius. 

Talents for despotism, flattery, and intrigue are 
always to secure a commanding position and power in 
the land of the Czar, ‘‘but the only way to succeed 
permanently,’’ said one of the most trusted and best- 
known of my interlocutors, ‘‘the only certain road, is 
reactionism—open, active, and bitter hatred of progress. 
Nicholas sometimes tolerates a progressive person for 
a short time. But he ts never really pleased with 
anything but reaction, movement backwards toward 
his father’s régime. All his sympathies are for re- 
actzonary things, all his feelings are for reactionary 
men. This ts why we are governed by reactionaries, 
why Russia may have to go through far worse trials 
and horrors in the next few years than in those just 
passed. 'The Czar is oppressed and weighed down by 
superior intelligence, because it dwarfs his own ordi- 
nary powers. Hecan’t stand it around him. His real 
favorites are always and will doubtless be dull and 
stupid men.”’ 

‘*The key-note to the Czar’s character,’’ said another 
authority, ‘‘is an inflated hypertrophied self-love, as is 
natural and almost inevitable with an irresponsible and 
absolute monarch. This self-love was consciously 
created in his youth and is purposely developed by all 
who approach the throne. It is the explanation of 
every important action of the reign. It was nothing 
but the Czar’s self-love that brought us the Duma and 
a few months later took this Duma away.’’ 

It was to the supposed interest of the grand dukes, 
the Czar’s mother, the Russian police, the heads of the 
army, and the Court to declare war against Japan. The 
nation, almost wholly opposed to the calamitous and 
terrible enterprise, was not consulted. But the Czar was 

fully satisfied with the progress of the war,’’ because it 
would call out an increase of the patriotic spirit, because 
the agitation against the Government would cease 


Nicholas an Ordinary Man and Monarch 

ICHOLAS is apparently by nature an ordinary man, 

both in character and intelligence, but he was not 
long allowed to remain ordinary by those whose business 
it is to make over ordinary children into Czars. Those 
who believe in Czarism know first of all that the Czars 
must be made to believe in it. So all the unlimited 
resources and powers of a Czar’s educators are brought 
to convince him that he is the God-born superior to 
every man in his Empire, and that he has been given 
the right by God to regulate, to the last particular 
the lives of each one of his 140,000,000 subjects 











‘“‘I knew a promising 
young princess,’’ a well- 
known old courtier told me, 
‘‘who had inborn progress- 
ive ideas. She was given 
to making most interest- 
ing liberal remarks. Her 
teacher was changed, and 
when I saw her again a few 
years later I did not know 
her.’" 

To prevent his becoming 
better than those around 
him, Nicholas was scientific- 
ally corrupted in his youth. 
He was allowed severai mis- 
tresses. But a Jewish girl 
whom he is said to have 
really loved was torn away 
from him by the Court. 
True love is dangerous to 
despotism, above all love for 
a member of a persecuted 
race. His notorious affair 
with the ballet-dancer, 
Kshesinkaya, which lasted 
to the very day of his mar- 
riage, was more after his 
uncle’s heart. He was al- 
lowed to endow this woman 
with a palace and a fortune, while his Jewish love 
was sent into exile. 

And while his body was being corrupted by fast 
living and drink, his soul was under the sinister and 
misanthropic influence of fanatic old Pobiedonostzev or 
the half-crazy mysticism of Father John of Cronstadt, 
who, while still preaching massacre, has now set him- 
self up for a Russian Christ. It is natural that a mind 
so beclouded should shower honors on the necromancer 
Phillipe and, as Russian Pope, canonize the monk 
Seraphim, dead now for fifty years, for having inter- 
ceded with God to send Nicholas a male heir. 

Nicholas is by education an ordinary absolute mon- 
arch, as he is by nature an ordinary man. He does not 
differ from the rest. If he has lightly glorified war, so 
has William II. If he has publicly announced his 
hatred of millions of his subjects, has not the German 
Emperor called a party of three million of his subjects 
‘‘dogs and toads’’? He differs from other autocrats not 
by his ideas or by his nature, but by his crimes. He 
stands convicted of being an accessory before the fact 
to crimes greater than any that have stained the pages 
of history since the religious wars. 



































Nicholas II, ** Most High” 


The Court a Centre of ‘‘Pogromist’’ Activity 


CERTAIN Russian prince, internationally famed 

for honesty, moderation, and public spirit, com- 
plained about the frightful Bielostock massacre in per- 
son to the Czar. After having shown that the massacre 
was carried out almost entirely by the soldiers and 
police, he said: ‘‘This thing simply can not continue. 
It is wrong.’’ The Czar hesitated, then answered: 

“Yes, it iswrong. But then whatcan you do? These 
people are republicans and revolutionists.’’ 

‘Is the Czar himself primarily responsible or are 
others more to blame?’’ I asked of the men in Russia 
best able to answer these questions. 

‘‘The Court is the centre of the ‘pogromists’ and 
black hundreds’ '’—‘‘The Czar himself is the chief of 
the ‘hooligans’ ’’— were the answers of two highly 
placed persons, almost as well known in Europe and 
America as in Russia herself. 

Prince Urussov, recently Governor of Bessarabia, 
places a full share of the responsibility for the wholesale 
massacres of 1905 directly on the Czar. ‘‘A word from 
the authoritative mouth of the Emperor or any action 
would have extraordinarily facilitated the maintenance 
of order,’’ he writes significantly. But every effort 
failed to obtain from Nicholas any kind of declaration 
condemning the pogrom. ‘‘From 1903,’’ writes the 
Prince, ‘‘it became plain to all the world that the Czar 
himself, if not in action, at least in thought, was az 
enemy to the Jews.”’ 

A recognized enemy to the Jews, yes, but none the 
less an enemy to the Poles, Letts, and Lithuanians, as 
the most credited representatives of all these races 
have testified, and to all the fifty million non-Russian 
peoples that constitute a full third of his subjects! For 
the actions and policies that have shown the Czar’s 


attitude t Jews, the most powerful of the ‘*sub- 
ject peoples, have been repeated almost literally 
for the est. 

Nicholas II is literally throwing open the prison 


a 








doors for all who have murdered ‘‘in his name.’’ The 
Pequomiste at Kertch, at Volsk, at Nijni Novgorod, in 

Jolhynia, in Bessarabia, at Tula, and a dozen other 
places, though sentenced by the local courts, have all 
been fully pardoned by the Czar. The Czar’s pardon 
for three Kharkov assassins, who murdered a lawyer in 
his home, carried with it an even more open excitation 
to a repetition of the act in the words: ‘‘A pardon is 
extended to X, Y, and Z, the men who killed the szs- 
creant revolutionary Jew.” 

Of the chief Odessa organizers of the great mas- 
sacres of October, 1905, where nearly a thousand were 
killed and wounded, one, Moisenko, was at last got 
behind the bars. The circuit court could not declare 
him innocent. It sentenced him, however, to only 
eight months’ imprisonment. He soon received the 
full pardon of the Czar. 


The Czar in the ‘*‘ League of Russian Men”’ 


| Odessa the Government and the murderous League 

of Russian Men have become practically one. The 
local President of the League, Count Konovnitzin, is 
the aide-de-camp of the Governor-General, Kaulbars; 
the latter is a member of the Executive Council, and 
its meetings are often held in his palace. Kaulbars’s 
sister is married to Count Stachelberg, the Master of 
Ceremonies, and is the favorite card-partner of the 
Czar. Perhaps this is why a delegation, recently sent 
by desperate Odessa to the Court and headed by the 
Mayor Protopopow, was recezved by the Czar wearing 
the emblem of the League of Russian Men. 

Stolypin reported recently to the Czar that sixty 
per cent of the League was recruited from the criminal 
classes and scarcely one and a half per cent were edu- 
cated persons. But Nicholas has always favored not 
only Stolypin’s plan of government by court-martial 
and violent ‘‘legal’’ repression, but every form of 


Collier’s 


‘‘illegal’”’ violence, if only committed ‘‘in his name.”’ 
The Czar wrote on Stolypin’s report: 

“The League is the most loyal of all the parties and 
the most useful to the Government. It would be well 
to be patient and to give it time to correct itself."’ 

So ‘The Most High”’ has delivered the great port of 
Odessa to the tender mercies of the League. Nicholas 
himself isan honorary member. He has publicly ac- 
cepted two of its badges for himself and his little 
heir, and has repeatedly worn one of theseinsignia. To 
the delegation which presented him an address setting 
forth the ‘‘loyal’’ and -anti-Semitic purposes of the 
organization, Nicholas answered: 

“Thank in my name all the Russian people who have 
Joined the League.” 

Dr. Dubrowin, President of the League in St. Peters- 
burg, who headed this delegation, has also repeated 
private interviews, letters, and telegrams from the Czar, 
and a new public reception has just been arranged. 
When asked recently the practical way out of Russia’s 
difficulties, the justly notorious Doctor replied: 

“It is necessary to hang eleven foremost leaders 
whom I could name, two hundred secondary leaders, 
and three thousand party workers.’’ To the question 
as to who could be found to execute such a cruel 
sentence, he answered: ‘‘The League of Russian Men 
would have the courage to do it.’”” Dubrowin has made 
it clear that he reckoned among those to be killed not 
only beloved popular leaders like Anikin and Alladin, 
but also Moderates like Herzenstein (already assassi- 
nated by the League, if not by his own personal order). 
No revolutionist has ever made a proposal of wholesale 
butchery—his victims are the victims of a guerrilla 
war. It is not the revolution for freedom that has pro- 
duced the Russian Marat. It is the criminal counter- 
revolution personally patronized by the Czar. 

Nicholas II is a criminal in the eyes of his people. 
In all sections, among all classes, among rich and poor, 


townspeople and country people, the educated, the 
business men, and priests, there is one dominatin 
opinion about the Czar—that he bears to the full his 
share of the responsibility for the monstrous system of 
crime and plunder called the Russian Government. 

The new Duma of officials, landlords, and noblemen 
can and will change nothing of all this. In his open. 
ing speech the new President very significantly gaid, to 
stormy applause, that he was confident that the Duma 
would carry out “the Soverezgn Well of the Czar.” 

This Czar, and all future Czars, must stand or fal] 
with the system of which they are a part. As long 
as Nicholas remains head or, at least, centre of the 
whole system, as long as he refuses to abdicate or to 
share his power, as long as he is neither a degenerate 
nor a weakling under duress, he must bear his share of 
the great crime. 


Nicholas a Criminal, His People Say 


THIS is the judgment of the Russian people. It is 
the judgment of their leaders and noted men; of 
Tolstoy, of Gorki, of Korolenko, and Andreief; of public 
men of international fame like Kovalevski, Roditchev, 
Prince Dolgorukov, and Milyoukov; of conservative 
leaders like Shipov, Stachovitch, Count Heyden, Prince 
Trubetzkoi, and Prince Lvov; of the parish priesthood 
and its leaders, Father Petrov and the archimandrite 
Michael; of recent governors and ministers and gen- 
erals like Urussov, Kutler, and Subotich; or practically 
every public. man outside of the Government service. 
This slow-witted, self-centred, reactionary, and blood- 
loving tyrant is recognized by the Russian nation as its 
most deadly enemy, not because he is stronger or more 
vicious than many others in high places in the state, 
but because he is, on account of his position and his 
power, the centre of the system that it is costing the 
country’s best life-blood to destroy. 


Francis Thompson, Mystic and Poet 


A Word About London’s 
By WILFRID MEYNELL 


RANCIS THOMPSON is no 
more—all that is mortal of him. 
That was not much. His so- 
wasted frame weighed but five 
stone when borne in a London 
cab from his lodging to the 
Hospital of St. John and St. 
Elizabeth some ten days before 
the end, and when a spacious 
‘‘lift,’’ capable of raising I know 
not what tonnage, upbore him 
to thé ward in which he was to be a ‘‘paying guest,’’ 
and to pay nature’s last debt, his bodily levity seemed, 
well, almost burlesqued. What was all this mockery 
of machinery for, unless only for me and the atten- 
dant white-robed nun? Surely, one thought, this moth 
of a man, all emaciation, whose spirit had soared at 
will into the Seventh Heaven, must be able to rise at 
will; he, if any, must be capable of levitation, that 
power of poise in the air possessed by the saints he 
had all his life saluted—by St. Ignatius of whom he 
has left behind a memoir in manuscript. 

But we were already at our ward, and Francis 
Thompson, dociie as a child, divested himself—what 
was left of himself—of his outward garments, and sank 
with a sigh of relief into the narrow bed, in which he 
was to die. But he did not divest himself of quite 
everything. There was a medal round his neck—a 
Catholic emblem tied with a piece of not too cleanly 
string. This he kept through his ten days’ delaying 
with us—his worn fingers often assuring themselves 
that it was safely there. In his other hand he held 
fitfully the book of a popular living humorist! His 
time of high thinking was over, and at the end of his 
tragedy of life he craved light comedy. I think ‘‘Many 
Cargoes’’ bore its strangest and noblest freight when 
it helped Thompson through that last passage. This 
Mystic, to whom the Heavens had opened, had as 
helper in this last ascent Mr. W. W. Jacobs—happy 
he—and, miraculous as its predecessor, this Jacobs’ 
Ladder. 








T is nineteen years since a little roll of manuscript 
i was posted to.an editor at Charing Cross by aman 

with all the outward appearance of a tramp. His 
clothes were ragged; his features had the stamp of 
privation. The paper, too, on which the verses were 
written was ‘‘not too cleanly’’—like the poet’s ‘‘not 
too cleanly stable’’ of Bethlehem. Pearls dwell in the 
fetid oyster, and these soiled sheets held purest poetry. 
The happy editor made haste to discover the writer. 
He sought to waylay him by day in the streets, and at 
a certain chemist’s in Drury Lane; and by night under 
London’s sheltering archways in London’s dismal rain. 
At last the wanderer was found. Little by little we 
learned that Francis Thompson was the son of a doctor 


in Lancashire; had been educated at Ushaw College 
near Durham—the college of Charles Waterton and 
Dr Lingard and Lafcadio Hearn—where he had 
nearly become a priest; and at Owens College, Man- 
chester, where he had never nearly becom: loctor 
though that was what he had been sent there to be- 
come. Be re his failure istressed and perplexed 
his father, who saw, not we ee, tl genius, but 
only the apparently rebellious bo Hidden f1 that 
10 


Latest Successor 


parent were the heart and brain—of his own conceiv- 
ing. The people about no more suspected his powers 
than the man in the street, seeing the tramp posting 
his soiled envelope, guessed that what bulged the 
bedraggled coat-pocket were two books—‘‘ Aschylus”’ 
and ‘‘Blake.’’ They did not know, as he knew, that 
he labored under what he called 


“MMHE curse 
Of destinate verse.” 


So he found himself in London streets, as De Quincey 
did, and began, at that early time, to doctor himself 
disastrously with laudanum to palliate the miseries of 
his mind and the pangs of the disease—consumption— 
of which finally he died. Laudanum made of Francis 
Thompson an exile through all the rest of his life; 
but an outcast never. He bore a fine dignity through 
every assault of bodily vicissitude. 


HEN Browning saw some of these first verses 
W of Thompson’s, he at once pronounced them 
‘“‘extraordinary,’’ and expressed a ‘‘confident 
expectation’’ of the poet’s success, and this, although 
Browning, very shrewd as he was, lacked Thompson’s 
celestial vision; and, knowing as he was, yet did not 
know the things pertaining to spiritual imagination. 
But that was Thompson’s luck—to be so richly en- 
dowed that, if you missed him in what you thought his 
essential greatness, you yet found in his mere byways 
and blind alleys riches enough and to spare. It has 
been well said that the images he rejected would have 
made the fortune of any other half-dozen poets of his 
time. Take, as a sample of his powers of imagery, his 
address to a little girl, whose young sex was yet but 
in her soul: 


“YW ILD Dryad, all unconscious of thy tree, 
With which indissolubly 

The tyrannous time shall one day make thee whole; 
Whose frank arms pass unfretted through its bole; 
Who wear’st thy femininity 

Light as entrailéd blossoms that shalt find 

It erelong silver shackles unto thee: 

Thou, whose young sex is yet but in thy soul, 

As, hoarded in the vine, 

Hang the gold skins of undelirious wine 
As air sleeps till it toss its limbs in breeze.’ 


The passage is from ‘Sister Songs,’’ a poem offered 
to the two young sisters it commemorates; a poem 
of which Mr. William Archer says nearly everything 
when he says, ‘‘it would have been adored by Shelley.’’ 


HESE “‘Sister Songs’’ were the second of Thomp 
son’s books. The ‘‘Poems,’’ published two years 
earlier—in 1893—sufficed by themselves for his 
fame. They caught at once at the heart of the lover 
of English poetry. Vision and thought found expres- 
sion worthy of them; unlike his poor self, a soul in an 
unfit tenement, a mere conduit pipe, as he called him 


self, ‘‘running wine of song.’’ The phrasing was glori 

is—transfiguring. The‘‘Lovein Dian’s Lap”’ section 
which Coventry Patmore rather mildly said that Laura 
would have envied, showed Thompsen’s sonship to 


Dante, and added another name to those of the trouba 


to Chatterton 


dours of Fair Love, passionately pure—to the high com- 
pany of Crashaw, Patmore, and Rossetti. The poems 
to children, ‘‘ Daisy,’’ ‘‘Poppy,’’ ‘‘ Monica Thought Dy- 
ing,’’ and the rest, give a new experience even to the 
expert in child lore. That these song children will live 
forever, I gather that he knew; for, speaking ‘‘To my 
godchild, Francis M.,’’ he says in noble numbers: 


**A ND when immortal mortal droops your head, 
And you, the child of deathless song, ave dead, 
Then, when you search with unaccustomed glance, 
The ranks of Paradise for my countenance, 
Turn not your tread along the Uranian sod 
Among the bearded counselors of God; 
For, if in Eden as on earth are we, 
I sure shall keep a younger company . 
Pass the crystalline sea, the Lampads seven, 
Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven!”’ 


The ‘‘Poems’’ include ‘‘The Hound of Heaven,”’’ that 
pursuit of the fleeing soul by Christ which moved 
Burne-Jones more than any poem ‘‘since Gabriel wrote 
his ‘Blessed Damozel,’ ’’ and the reading of which made 
him dress himself again after he had gone to bed, 
so great was the abstraction and perturbation the poem 
caused. 

In the ‘‘New Poems’’ Thompson preached more 
starkly his gospel of renunciation for those who would 
find favor from the Mistress of Vision: 


“PIERCE thy heart to find the key, 
With thee take 
Only what none else would keep; 
Plow thou the rock until it bears. 
Die, for none other way ganst live.” 


These lines, which seem to drive as from his own 
door, nevertheless inhabit us. Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
told us how they haunt him. Other passages of the 
same poem, passages which describe less of the ascetic 
than of the seer, give other hope of vision to the 
seeker, in the solidarity of all matter and all mind, 
the unity and single purpose of all creation 


7 HEN fo the new eyes of the 
All things, by immortal power, 
Near or far, 
Hiddenly 
To each other linked are, 
That thou canst not stir a flowe r 
Without troubling of a star.” 


HE poet had enjoined his godson to seek for him 

‘in the nurseries of Heaven,’’ and we counted it 

a strange and even a comforting coincidence 
that when we had chosen his grave in the ‘‘blear ne- 
cropolis’’ of London, we saw a seemingly vacant plot 
of greenery adjoining it; and, on inquiry, were told it 
was named ‘‘Holy Innocents’ Ground,’’ being planted 
with the bodies of unrecorded babes. So now he and 
they share the same cold playground, these unnamed 
children and this child of genius whose name shall 
stand forever. Flowers laid with him in his grave, 
Meredith’s roses; violets, grown in kindred 
turf, from the lady of ‘‘Love in Dian’s Lap’’; bay 
leaves from his much-sung Monica—these were frail 
ymbols of the laurels on his ‘‘unwithering brow.”’ 
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Nelson Hatfield 


This Study of a Minnesota Furmer is the First of a 


Series of ‘‘Interviews with the Undistinguished.”’ 


The Characters in_ the 


are Katherine Crowley, a Servant, and 


Benito Perino, an Americanized Itahan 


PALKE a nebulous cloud of fine dust 
the evening rolled up across the 
undulating Minnesota country. 
Occasional fiutters of wind rat- 
tled the sun-dried weeds that 
grew beside the brown stretch 
of road; the powder under foot 
burst into little explosions at 
each step. Toward my destina- 
tion in the darkening East I 
trudged forward with meditative 
persistence, my legs, unused to a day’s walk, filled 
with a dull, seemingly liquid, pain, my sense of sight, 
on the contrary, enlivened by the variety of a day’s 
tramp through new scenes, and my nose still eager 
for the elusive odors of clean fresh air, mingled with 
periodic. invasions of the fresh smell of vegetation’s 
bloom and vegetation’s decay. Possibly my hearing 
was also extremely acute, for half-consciously I noted 
the approach of a wagon some time before it came into 
sight behind me, far away, across a comparatively flat 
reach of turnpike, lined on each side by tilled fields 
that stretched to the northern and southern horizon. 

When the farm wagon, painted conventional blue, 
and drawn by a gigantic horse, whose head was bent 
in a patient contemplation of the gravel that slipped 
behind under his feet, rumbled up abreast of me, a 
glance over my shoulder revealed to me the two occu- 
pants of the cart—a man of uncertain age, whose bris- 
tling red hair and adamant features gave him a pecul- 
iarly austere and forbidding appearance, and a healthy 
boy, perhaps sixteen years of age, who held the reins 
and met my scrutiny with keen, youthful interest. 

“Ride a while, stranger?” asked the man. His words 
were cropped off at the ends, yet the beginning of each 
one lived on in a booming mellowness that seemed to 
resound over the flat fields and fill the rotunda of the 
sky. He reached to the reins beyond the boy’s big, 
oversized hands, pulling the great red beast to a patient 
stop. “Step over here into the back o’ the wagon, 
Owen,” he said to the boy. “Climb up!” 





Breaking Away from a City-bred’ Ancestry 


DID as I was bid, compelled in part by the undefined 

power of the man’s personality. At the droop of the 
lines the broad-flanked, muscular creature, whose hind 
quarters moved just beneath our feet, took his honest 
stride once more. The boy, sitting on the floor of the 
wagon, his hands clasped about his knees, drearned 
with his face turned toward the pink of sunset. Be 
side me, the weathered farmer of the Western plain 
settled his bulk into a comfortable curve, so that his 
collarless shirt fell away from his bare upper chest 
and exposed the sharp lines between the Caucasian 
tints and the sun-colored, heat-drawn area of flesh 
above. His wrist was as large and square as a piece 
of joist. “Hep!” said he to the horse at the first indi 
cation of diminished energy. He put his hat back on 
his high forehead for the blessing of the cool evening 
air. “Hep!” he said. Once he turned to look me over 
with unfearing curiosity—the curiosity of a whole man. 
Then “Hep!” he said. 

“Bound home?” I asked him 

“Yonder’s home,” he answered, putting his thumb 
over his shoulder and letting it rest there as if it had 
‘Broke my harvester—thing that re 
verses the blades, and tore away part of the frame.” 
He crooked a thick finger to show me. “No dependin’ 
on these railroads to get a thing back when she’s gone 
to be repaired. Drive in for it. Started noon. Back 
to-morrow noon if it ain’t too heavy a load. Hep! You 
just walkin’ ?” 

“Yes” I said, “for the exercise.” I rather expected 
to see him look me over with a trace of contempt. In 
stead he raised his head and brought it down with 
emphasis. “When you're in to city life a day's walk is 
a month on your life—that’s right,” he said, with that 
sure-footed sympathy which is the offspring of expe 
rience. “Feel more like a human, don’t you? 

“Then you—?” 

“Vou bet. stranger, I’m a deserter I served right 
lone in that life. No furlough for me! I’m a plain 
deserter. I quit the city near twenty years ago Still 
calls to me like a woman, but I’m not easy fooled!” 

“You mean that you were born and brought up in 
the city?” said | 

Yessirree,” he affirmed, and looked quickly over his 
shoulder to be sure his son could not hear him above 
the rattle of the farm wagon. “Didn’t you ever know 
of anvbody goin’ out of a city to fight with this?” He 
swept his hand*toward the expanse of cultivated fields 

“Tell me.” said I 

“Chicago.” He looked at m«¢ sidelong “God, but it’s 
got a personality just like a human creature! That 1s, 
as far as I’m concerned. I was born in Chicago. Back 
of me was my father, born in Buffalo; back of him 
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**A plain deserter —1 quit 
the city twenty years ago” 


was his father, born in Bos- 
ton. All city folks. Hep!’’ 

He pulled at his scrubby, 
wired beard. ‘‘My name's 
Nelson Hatfield, stranger. And 
what I tell you is facts, and maybe, 
bein’ tied up to city life, you can 
use ‘em on your own account. 
Nice ten acres of cabbages there?’’ 

I merely assented with a nod. 
It is arule with professional inter 
viewers never to interrupt distinguished folks who are 
once started talking about themselves; the maxim ap 
plies to the undistinguished. 

“My father was a broker,” Hatfield went on. “He 
never raised a spear of grain in his life, but when he'd 
finished with real estate in Buffalo he dealt in wheat in 
Chicago. Follow? And he made no end of money, and 
twelve years after I was born it squizzled out and he 
squizzled out. He shot himself—that’s what he did. 
Some of the folks said his mistake was speculation, 
others said it was drinking, with the misfortune of 
never bein’ able to get drunk—foxy suggestion, but they 
all missed it. Stranger, he squizzled out for a darn 
sight deeper reason than that. He squizzled out be 
cause his race—because the meat he was made of had 
squizzled out.” 

“How do you mean?” I said, looking into the other’s 
squinted eyes 

“See here,” he said. “Hep, there, Snooks !—Look 
here, did you ever raise cattle? Um, eh? You've got 
to outbreed ’em? Yessirree. Well, you make the city 
the mistress of a few generations of one blood, and you 
let the city be a mother to ‘em, and they squizzle out 
by ’n by. With a heap of trainin’ and care and a-pickin’ 
of flesh-and-blood wives you can keep along for a while 

say a couple o’ hundred year respectable—position, 
family—all that, but even then the man is all out of 
‘em. None of ’em pile into life like a ton o’ bricks— 
mighty few. But the Hatfield line went up the spout 
a-flyin’, and the reason was that the city had got what 
the Hatfields had to give and the Hatfields hadn’t got 
enough left to make even a decent line of future Hat 
fields. Talkin’ about ’em, just as if they was Holstein 
cattle—course, you understand. Squizzled out!” 

“And you?” I suggested. “You are a Hatfield?” 

“Me?” He spoke more softly, as if to suggest that 
he hesitated to mention his own condition. “Well, I 
know what you mean, but you see I’m not exactly a 
failure. You'll excuse me for saying that But the 
Hatfield family is on its way upward again. That’s 
my theory! And perhaps I’m something of a success.” 
He chuckled, deep in his throat. “Of course a man 
who owns only sixteen acres of Minnesota soil and a 
handful of stock and nine children and a wife and a 
shelf of books and a well of good cold water don’t 
amount to much And in this land of big farms he 
isn’t even much of a farmer—who knows me, eh? 
Hep! Snooks'!—But, stranger, I’ve done something if 
I have put some yeast into the Hatfields. You believe 
that? My theoryv—sure! Look there now See them 
wild pigeons? Getting awful scarce—all shot off!” 

“But.” said I, “just what do you mean?” 

“My theory,” he answered. “Perhaps it don’t 
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The Last and the First 


By 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


to nothin’, but I'll tell you more.—Whoa 
there, boy!’’ He put the reins under his knee, 
and surprised me by rolling a cigarette; a pipe 
would have seemed more natural to him. How- 
ever, he thrust it into the recesses of his red 
beard and, bending forward, lit it, the flare of 
the match, which contested the fading daylight, 
revealing the clarity of his blue eyes. ‘‘Hep 
there!—let’s see how I was left when the old 
man went,” he said reflectively. ‘‘An uncle 
of mine—another Hatfield just about at the end 

of his string, too, and with three sons 

who don’t amount to corn-cobs to- 

day—well, he put me along through 

school. I had every chance, knew 
= nice people—fewer and fewer every 
year. Came out of school and went 
into a dry-goods house as assistant 
manager of the shipping department, 
and filled that job and all those below, 
tian Wk, one below the other, till I got bounced 
out of the lower end. Nobody 
could put his finger on what 
was the matter. Some said | 
was lazy. I idled over my 
work some. Others said I was 
smokin’ cigarettes. It was so, 
but just as true of most other 
youngsters in the store. Some 
said I was too proud to begin at 
the bottom. Something in that, 
too. The boss said it was hang- 
ing around cheap places of 
Others said drink, for I always 


Maybe. 
drank a little. None of ’em knew. I didn’t know. A little 
something wrong all around, and the answer to it all 
is that I was a Hatfield, and the days of the Hatfields 
—squizzled out and squeezed dry by the city—was all 
done.” 


amusement. 


A Hatfield Turns Brakeman on the Santa Fe 


HE cigarette, which he had consumed as he talked, 
chewing the smoke with his words, he now squeezed 
between a calloused thumb and forefinger, and tossed 
into the road 
“So it went,” he continued. “I didn’t know what 
was the matter. At twenty-four I lived in a little room 
in a boarding-house with a window opening on to a 
shaft. I was narrer across the chest and hated my 
jobs. Readin’ good books, which was a habit I got 
from my mother, who went a year after the old man, 
don’t go well with driving a parcel delivery wagon 
Lord, how I suffered! I didn’t let go the idea that I 
was somebody pretty big, and the notion came to me 
that the world had it in for me. I was about the last 
of the city Hatfields, and I was peterin’ out fast.” 
“How did you wake yourself up to this?” I asked, for 
he had pulled his flimsy felt hat down on his forehead, 
as if he considered that he might weary me with his 


“Well, I didn’t—Come on there, Snooks !—Chance 
did it—or the Almighty. Finally, it got to be a case 
of root, hog, or die. I got the first job I could—a 
brakeman on the Santa Fe. Lord, what a joke—a Hat- 
field a brakeman! But, stranger, do you know what 
it did?” He shut his fist and set it softly on his knee 
“Why, it took me out of the city—the city that was my 
mother, and a darn poor mother every time. Can't 
raise children or reproduce herself! Why, stranger 
city men are the ones that wreck cities in the end, and 
cities have wrecked nations. I ain’t much of a reader, 
but where a man sees or reads or hears once in a city, 
a man like me, workin’ in the open and out in the open 
country, ¢hinks fifty times. So I say look at Rome and 
Babylon and Paris, and every big place that’s had a 
chance to whoop it up—they never missed the chance, 
and it was the run-out breeds, like the Hatfields, that did 
the business.”’ 

“And you went out of Chicago?” I asked 

“Three days out of every seven I ran to Topeka,” he 
said, having paused to prod his memory. “And I was 
miserable. I didn’t have any theory then. But just 
the chance to see a little space did me good, though I 
didn’t notice it at first. I know I improved right there 
during the first three or four months.” 

He looked up at me with a sly twist to the corner 
of his usually severe mouth. “Heh,” he laughed. “You’d 
like to know. Well, every run we made we got nearly 
down to the Missoura line before one of those old 
fashioned freight engines would have to stop for water 
I remember the place well where the water-tank stood 


\ white farmhouse, near the track There was a few 
trees around it And a girl was sittin’ underneath of 
I trees one day I sat on the edge of the car with 
my legs dangling over, and I the | was lookin’ 
my Ww so I waved my hand wave back 








But on the next trip I waved again, and then she did. 
After that she always waved—took pains, I guess, to be 
out there, and when it rained she stood in the doorway 
—a pretty girl, too. But I never thought of her much; 
I didn’t have the gumption. I'd heard who she was— 
a fine, good girl, but to me she was just a girl to wave 
at. Until one day when I sat in the sunshine with my 
legs danglin’ over and waitin’ for her to wave a second 
time, when all of a sudden, stranger, I heard a voice 
right | inside of me, and it said: “That’s the girl you 
want.’ Well, sir, I got up onto my feet. I kind of sur- 
prised myself! I said right out loud: ‘I want to marry 
that girl, and, ‘ thunder, I will marry her!’ And, 
brother, I did!” 

“And now?” 

“She’s still back yonder”’—he indicated again with 
his thumb—‘“and_ probably getting supper for eight of 
the youngsters. Why, yes,’ he went on, “railroadin’ 
took me away from her too much. Then we bought 
this place we’ve got now—had it ever since.” 

“Never been tempted to go to the city—never been 
sorry?” I asked. 

He looked at me seriously, and shook his head as 
if doubtful of his own answer. ‘‘Well, I don’t know”’ 
he said. ‘‘You see, I’m a Hatfield, and I’m different. 
The city would have finished me, and as you see, 
it was the sunshine and open air and seeing the soil 
near to that put it into me to say: ‘I will marry 
her!’ It was the country, and I’d never leave it. 

“But,” said I, “you are the very man I want to ask. 
You know both ends. What makes the people go into 
the cities from the country? And those that stay here 
in the country—what makes them stay?” 

“Hep!” said he to the giant horse. “And what makes 
the few that come, come, eh? I'll tell you, stranger, 
why there ain’t more come and why there ain’t more 
that growin’ up who stay. It’s because it takes a think- 
ing man to be satisfied to be away from the biggest 
buzz of the biggest hive. 

“Now, I figure that I have a good time raising fine 
stock. Look at that horse. I bred him! And I like 
to own land and have my own trees and my own fields 
and eat what I grow myself. There’s a heap of satis- 
faction in seeing things grow because you make ’em 
grow. A bigger squash than last year’s squash is a 
heap of fun. Then I figure, too, I’m independent. I’ve 
got my place and my family and plenty of water and 
air, and space for the m to grow in. I don’t have to 
swallow .anybody’s opinion. And I can tell everybody 
else to go to the devil and yet never want to. That’s 
bein’ happy some, I take it! And my boys and girls 
don’t grow up like sheep. They ain’t lost in a run of 
human sheep, and imitatin’ the ways of the crowd just 
because it is a crowd. And it’s more peaceful. Seems 
to me the smells and sounds and sights are nicer; seems 
as if I was gettin’ what belongs to me, not because I 
deserve it, but just because I’m a man, and God gave 
me a lot of things, out of hand, if I’d a mind to go 
and get ‘em. Stranger, I’ve thought a lot about your 
question before you ever asked me. 


The Unregulated Flow of City Life 


H'" leaned over the edge of the wagon, his keen eyes 
having caught sight of something in the road. 
Somebody killeda snake. Owen, look there in the right- 
hand ditch,” he shouted to his son. He rolled another 
cigarette. The flare this time startled a belated curlew 
into swift, complaining flight. The horse jogged on 
toward the visible glow on the horizon. He had nearly 
reached the high banks of the Mississippi River. 
“Did you ever think,” said Hatfield to me, “that folks 
that live in the city don’t think of anything but the 
city? And did you ever think that most folks in the 
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country don’t ever think much about what’s better in 
livin’ in the country? Huh! Seems to me it’s just 
as I said, that people stay in the city long after they're 
all wore out with it, and people go into the city too 
soon, just because they don't think.” 

“Yet farming has its disadvantages, dee! ee Da 
couldn’t live on a farm. No.” 

“Sure,” he said, “of course not. There’s disadvan- 
tages so thick that you can get a pailful by just shakin’ 
the bushes. One of ’em for a feller like you, who don’t 
know anythin’ about farmin’, is that you don’t know 
anythin’ about farmin’.” He laughed. “No more’n I 
did when I came out here with Mary in ’85. Why, 
didn’t know a thing. I thought I did. I thought I could 
show a hen how to lay an egg '—Hep there, Snooks! 

“Well, I guess!” he went on. “There’s a long way 

to doctors and stores, and the very space you're so glad 
of puts you away from what you need any minute. 
There ain’t any gas, and the news comes to you late, 
so’s if you’re used to city ways, why, you seem kind of 
out of what’s goin’ on. You ain’t sure you're always 
right up to snuff. And besides, the days is pretty much 
alike—monotonous—you understand. And there’s lots 
more, but top of the whole heap is the lack of people. 
A man’s a good deal like a caterpillar. You know how 
they nest all up together in a tree. Got to have com- 
pany and goin’s on together.” 
“That can be accomplished, however, can’t it?” I said. 
Isn’t it being accomplished by the telephone and things 
like that? When you drive a motor-car, instead of 
Snooks here, you'll be nearer to other people.” 

“Well, I hadn’t thought of it,” he said; “but it’s a 
fact—I guess.” 

For some minutes the farm wagon rattled on without 
our conversation. 

“Then there’s money,” said he, as if suddenly recall- 
ing its existence. “That takes a lot of ’em to cities. 
The big farmers make it. Even I make some—enough 
to educate the children first-rate. But it takes some 
money to buy a big farm.” 

“What’s money?” I asked. 

“Exactly,” said 8 “What’s money?” Then he 
looked up quickly to see if I was in earnest. “I'd 
rather be the father of that boy,” he said, jerking his 
head backward, “than to have money in plenty. But 
money fools a lot of folks, I guess. 

Snooks, the giant horse, slowed down into a walk: 
we had reached a rise of ground. In the more quiet 
progress of the cart we could hear the little clamor of 


“ 


. the night insects in the tangle of weeds by the roadside. 


“Wish Owen and I hadn’t eaten the supper my wife 
wrapped up for us,” said Hatfield. “I'd like some now, 
and [ guess you would, too, if you’ve been walkin’ 
steady. But the boy and I got hungry, and we caught 
each other lookin’ at the bundle and sniffin’.” He 
chuckled. “It’s gone! 

“He’s the oldest boy,” he proceeded, “Owen. The 
next is George, and smarter’n a steel trap. He won’t 
go to the city. He’s got a taste for farmin’—the sci- 
entific kind—knowin’ of soils and all that, and he'll 
make money and he'll make it farmin’. I’m glad. Yes, 
!’m glad. They tell me that more folks in the United 
States make farmin’ their occupation than most of the 
rest of the industries all put together.” He pounded 
his knee, for the first time truly serious. ‘‘That’s 
a good thing, and God help the country when it isn’t 
any longer so! It’s the open country that makes 
the real men, I guess. That’s my idea!” 

“Well,” said I, “I agree, or at least that is the feeling 
I have.” I felt his thick shoulder rub mine. He was 
a real man, I reflected, purged of artifice, clean of mor- 
bid thought, fearing no one, begging nothing, dependent 
on no superior, happy in his hours, hungry through 
work, sleepy by a day of patient production, healthy, 


contented, useful, shouldering the responsibility of nine 
new citizens with good cheer, fighting his own fight 
with a smile, rising each day to look it squarely in the 
face. This was a Hatfield—the last and the first of the 
Hatfields. 

“Look yonder!” said he. 

We had reached the top of the rise. The sky above 
us was still faintly pink with the finger-tips of the sun- 
set. Far away down the valley the Mississippi showed, 
in one of its tortuous curves, a horseshoe of gray silver 
water, seemingly more lustrous than the gray sky above. 
But in the hollow of its high bank the city, like a crea- 
ture come down to the brink in its dying thirst, spread 
itself in sullen immobility. Above it, from the glow of 
its lights, there hung a gaseous radiance. Wherever a 
bit of river or sky crept down behind them, the square 
tops of high buildings, the steeples, the thousand and 
one irregularities of the urban skyline stood out with 
marvelous and tiny distinction. We sensed, from afar, 
the multitude of people there, the infinite movement, 
the eternal mystery of the city. 

And then behind us we heard the voice of Owen, the 
boy. “My!” he said. “My!” He had come up behind 
us on the floor of the cart, and now that his father had 
drawn the horse to a stop, he stood, leaning slightly 
forward, gazing down toward the breathing, winking 
hulk of the town. Not until that moment when he 
stood there alive with desire had I noticed the strengtn 
of his young face. 

“Well,” said his father, “what do you think, Owen?” 

“Why, I was just thinking,” he said in an awed voice. 
“T was just thinking I wish we had come to stay. I 
haven’t been here since we all drove in—three years 
ago, I guess. I wish we lived there!” 

“Why?” asked the older Hatfield. 

“Oh!” cried the boy, his powerful hand grasping the 
edge of the farm wagon. “Couldn’t a feller make 
things hum! Couldn’t he do things—just!” 


Whence Comes the Strength of the Cities 


IS father turned toward me. ‘‘There’s another rea- 

son, perhaps,’’ he said softly. ‘‘Wedidn’t speak of 
that, eh? No, no exactly.’’ He lowered his voice still 
more. ‘‘Oh, I’ll let him goif he wants. I took one poor 
specimen out of the city. He gripped my knee and 
leaned toward my ear. ‘‘And, by thunder, if I’ve got 
to do it I can send nine Bee ones bac e—the ‘kind that 
won’t squizzle, by thunder!’ 

Both of us turned toward the boy. Even in the 
gloom we both could see the look in his great round 
eyes that were fixed on the distant city. I observed 
him once, and it seemed to me that the look was the 
look >f a tiger, alive with instinct at the sight of quarry 
and the smell of blood. But looking again, it seemed to 
me that the gleam in the eyes of the boy was the mani 
festation of the inherent divinity of men. 

“Come here, Owen,” said his father, gulping quickly. 
“There’s room here on this seat for you.” As his son 
climbed over between us, the older man put his arm 
around him with unwonted, impulsive affection. The 
boy squirmed uneasily until his father had re ached 
forward again with both hi inds to gather up the reins. 

“My boy,” said Hatfield, “if you want to come here 
by and by to make your way, I'll help.” He licked his 
lips. 3ut don’t ever forget this, Owen. Don’t forget 
where you got your strength or where you'll have to go 
or perhaps your children or your gr randchildren will 
have to go to get it back again. It’s the soil, boy! 
Don’t forget that. It’s the soil!’’ 

The youth nodded. He did not seem to fully under- 
stand, His father smiled, however, and rolled another 
cigarette. He shook the reins. “Hep!” he exclaimed. 
“Hep there!” 


Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


XI— How 


San Francisco, January 10, 1908 That correspondence cost price of lar for same reason. Hon. 
$1.85 obtained by borrowing. I am de- 


To Editor CoLLIER WEEKLY who might 


American Advertisement 


By HASHIMURA TOGO 


Does It 


Dr. Smith, saws. Nature is somewhere behind 


dentist, leave to doorstep of dear friend these, but what is she doing? Maybe 





know list of peculiarities. 
DEAR Mr. SIR: 

LEASE to ask 
some of your 
customers who 
read comfortable 
COLLIER to tell 
y one necessary 
K reply to poor 
} Japanese Boy 
who is again in 
condition of not 
working. Please 
ask them how best for cheap money I 
can advertise myself as needing situa- 
tion of employment at wash-dishes, 
table-wait, being valet or teaching 
American language to Japanese or Ger- 
man foreigners. I put in the following 
itemized appeal into San Francisco 
newspaper-press 
WANTE!I JAPANESE SCHOOLBOY IS 

earnest saad something to do,and can speeck 





Japanese or American while doing so, Can make 
beds politely, cherish house-plants and assist cow 
or horse of good family. I perform most difficult 
duties when confined to kitchen and can persuade 
Pianola to go when excited Answer it imme 


diately. Maybe that will be too late.—Response, 
Toco, this news. 
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pressed about results and confused to 
think. This morning I see that adver- 
tise in newspaper-press where I put it. 
But sakes of life! how difficult to see it! 
I look in Wanting Column of this jour- 
nal-paper and find such disgusting 
number of persons was pleading for 
jobs and was crowding all over that 
page saying so about it. Numberous 
Swedish persons was applying in that 
Wanting-Column for occupations at it. 
Very few of these offered to do such 
talented things like I did. And yet I 
was No. 114 in that list of workers! It 
is very difficult for pride of Japanese 
Boy to read about himself in such small 
print. 

Of suddenly I enjoy one serious brain- 
thought. Advertising is one beautiful 
national custom which Japanese Boy 
must learn before becoming complete 
It is habit of these U. S. persons to 


print statements of their virtues d 
hand it around In Japan when spring 
of love-time come along persons delivet 
little lily-pad plants to doorstep and 
remind friends of their aliveness. In 
these U. S persons at ipproac h of 
springtime deliver advertisement-circu- 


following card: 


DO YOU ENJOY TOOTHACHE? 
Dr Smith Pulls Teeths from meena 
Get the Habit!!! 


Each gentleman indulging in art or 
business do likesome to any extent. 
Gentlemen wishing to succeed in poetry, 
plumbing, clergyman or eye-wash me »di- 
cine must put-in some kind of holler 
about it. 

Landscapes is good for these decora- 
tions. 

In travelling through American 
scenery by rail-car I can not interest 
my brain-thoughts in birds & flowers 
because of large conversation which 
persons has painted all over nature. By 
sweet runny-brook is sign-post of fierce 
red to say, ‘‘Sizzo Table Water. It is 
Sufficient.’”’ By grandeur of top-moun- 
tain is reckless blue motto, ‘‘Circulation 
of ‘Daily Bazoo’ Is Making Climb Up.”’ 
By lovely oat-patch is signature, ‘‘ Mor- 
mon Oats—They Chew Themselves.’’ 
Meadow of grass is full with gigantic 
hop-frogs, aggrevated bottles, magnifi- 
cent lady-corsets, etc., which eminent 
American sculptors has cut out with 


she is trying to grow. 

Frequent professors say-so about 
American Indians talking with sign- 
language. Is that it what I seen? 

Sidney Katsu, light-thinking Japanese 
of considerable deceptiveness, say to me 
of recent date: 

‘Ton. Togo, you hear what-about has 
happen to American battle-fleet?” 

“Tell me to know,’’ I renig with 
excitement, because I am Japanese 
Spy. 

‘So much is them war-boats painted 
of white color they will be used for 
advertisements when approaching to 
San Francisco,’’ deliver this Katsu. 

‘‘Oh not to be possible!’’ I collapse, 
‘what advertisement will be decorated 
upon this patriotic navy?” 

‘‘Following words will there be 
painted upon each white-side boat,”’ 
commute Katsu and show this card 


This Fleet is Painted with 
SNOWDRIFT ENAMEL PAINT 
Try It on Your Bath-Tab!!! 


Shall I believe this calamity to Ameri 
can navy, Mr. Editor? I am disgusted 
to suspect that fly-off brain of Sidney 
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Katsu. Some one has teached him to 
tel! lying talk, American custom. 

It is sinful to legal laws of America 
for poets, actoresses, politicians, bur- 
glary and other authors to put-in adver- 
tisements about theirselves. So it is 
difficulty for them. And yet they do 
it. How so? By becoming so active 
that newspaper-print is irrisistable to 
talk about it. Maybe actoress lose 
jewel-clasp. Burglary take it. She 
report as follows, ‘‘Oh my!” 

‘What is difficulty of health, Hon. 
Madam?’’ require reporter gentlemen 
who is there. 

‘‘T have losed it my jewel-clasp,’’ she 
defy. 

“Thank you for knowledge,’’ per- 
sonify this Hon. Reporter, ‘‘While you 
are speeching about, tell me of your 
marriages, please, as well as of other 
family disconnections.”’ 

So loud report of one column duration 
appear by next news-print. Maybe lady 
noveletter name of Mrs. McGlinny come 
over to here from kingdom of London 
with book of title ‘‘Three Months.’’ She 
enjoy great quiet, thank you, for that 
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length of time. At finally ‘‘Mothers of 
Rebellion,’’ sweet-hearted collection of 
ladies, decry, ‘‘Come and speech before 
us at dine-table, please.’’ 

‘*So pleasant to do,’’ digest this Hon. 
Mrs. McGlinny. ‘‘I will speech of what 
happened in them 3 months.’”’ 

“Oh, not to do!’ abrupt them moth- 
ers. ‘‘Wedo not permit such talk be- 
fore husbands, please.’’ 

*“‘O considerably well!’’ dement Mrs. 
McGlinnystriking piano withangryrage. 
Immediately she make rapid transit to 
newspaper press. Some talk is made 
with reporter and by following morning 
the below headlines is to appear: 


SUCH HORRID BOOK! 
Is ‘*Three Months’’ Thus P 


It is; and we will give prizes to person 
who reads it least 


? 


By next morning one thousand million 
copy of this book is entirely exhausted 
and publisher is despondent because so 
fatigued. 

From Boston I discover this commu- 
nication which cover % page of all- 
American newspaper: 


‘American citizens, are you all-time foolish ? 
Hon. Abe Lincoln say you are considerably 
so. I agree to this, thank you! Then why 
you no buy stocks when I told you it was? 
Ienquire. Did I not told you how stock- 
market would do something soon? It done 
something. Did I not told you amalgamation 
of copper would go to somewhere? It follow 
that program. Then bought as much as con- 
venient, please, or else sell or do something!!! 

“Take advice for it. You are in finger-nails 
of sharks. System, that hard-eye system, will 
squeeze, squeeze till blood-drop refuses to 
enjoy pain. Therefore, do it now! 

“I will speech one last word before saying 
more. On afternoon of Feb 22 keep eye- 
watch on tick-tock of stock. If nothing 
hap en then it will be postponed. 

‘ lchen tell you to think. That will be 
good practice. Persons enjoying wealth is 
recommended to invest it. Persons having 
none is advised to keep it. 

“THOMAS W. LAWSON.” 


This letter of correspondence is wrote 
by memory. Perhaps it is wrong in 
places. I am often wonderful about 
this Hon. Lawson man. Is he running 
for President or merely for fun? I ask 
to know. 

So this American kingdom go rapidly 
with speed because of steam of them 
advertising. American gentleman en- 
joys great smartness inside of brain. 


Behind the Scenes at Washingto 


He say ‘‘No use of doing nothing for 
nobody if nobody knows.’’ So type- 
setting, bill-stucking, paint-drawing is 
done. Violets is permitted to blush be- 
hind something in these U. S. They 
usually does this blushing performance 
behind sign-board saying ‘‘50c per 
bunch.”’ If Hon. Lawson, Hon. Bryan, 
Hon. Kipling can not get jobs of em- 
ployment without some adver- 
tisement, how can Japanese Boy 
do so? This question made me 
do it when I put in that item 
of ideas to wanting-column of 
news. 

Maybe it will be responded 
for. 1 am patient to hope. 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA ToGo. 


S. P.—Laboring Unions of 
-acific Coast decry with voice, 
‘‘Japanese is taking all variety 
of jobs from persons of white 
extraction.’’ Maybe so. But I 
have not been very fortunate in 
this branch of Yellow Peril, 
thank you.—H. T. 
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Brief and Intimate Stories about Statesmen and Diplomats Fished from the 
News Eddy about the Nation’s Capital 


Foxy Jeff Davis 


FF DAVIS— 
and he says that 
it is plain Jeff, 
not Jefferson or 
Jeffries—is cer- 
tain that he had 
a narrow escape 
from being 
caught in the 
tentacles of the 
octopus a_ few 
days ago. The new Senator from Ar- 
kansas informed his constituents just 
before leaving to take the oath of office 
that he intended, within a week after 
reaching Washington, to march down 
the main aisle of the Senate Chamber in 
his stockinged feet and shake his boots 
at the old ‘‘icicle’’ in the chair, meaning 
thereby the Vice-President. The metro- 
politan press had charged that when the 
new Arkansas Senator had been in 









































Senator Davis 


Washington six months he would be 
feeding from the hands of the trust 
magnates. He repelled this insinua- 
tion, saying that he might eat crumbs 
with Lazarus, but that he wouldn’t 
share pound cake with Dives. Mr. 
Davis also declared to the ‘“‘hill billies’’ 
and the ‘‘one-gallused’’ boys in the 
midst of their vociferous cheering that 
he wouldn't wear a dress suit in Wash 
ington under any circumstances. He 
called it a spike tail, however. 

_The new Senator kept glancing to the 
right and to the left after reaching 
W ashington to see that no trust mag- 
Nate threw a lariat around his neck 


and it was because of this watchfulness 
and alertns that he was able. as he 
believes, to thwart a diabolical plot A 
card cat to the Senator’s room from a 


metropolitan newspaper correspondent 


The fact that the newspaper was metro- 
politan was sufficient to put Senator 
Davis on his guard But he decided to 
receive the visitor. When the latter 
came to the room the first act of the 
conspiracy was unfolded to the Arkansas 
Senator. The metropolitan journalist 
of the male persuasion was accompanied 
by alady whom we shall call Miss Pansy. 
Her male escort introduced her to the 
Senator. 

‘“This is Miss Pansy, staff correspond 
ent,’’ etc. ‘‘She has come to inter- 
view you, Senator, with a view of 
writing her impressions of a great 
man, a friend of the plain people,’’ etc. 
Whereupon the male conspirator started 
to depart. 

‘*Hold!’’ exclaimed Senator Davis. 
‘‘T have nothing to say to this lady 
here which you and the world may 
not hear. I prefer that we be not left 
alone.”’ 

The interview proceeded. The Sen 
ator prefaced it with the remark: ‘‘I 
trust, madame, you are not an adven- 
turess?’’ Though reassured promptly 
on that point, Jeff Davis firmly believes 
that he thwarted the first great plot to 
undermine and discredit the ‘‘true friend 
of the people.”’ 


Root as a Humorist 


ABINET resignation rumors at all 

times constitute good ‘‘copy”’ for 
the Washington newspaper men. As 
the Presidential election approaches 
these rumors become more frequent. 
Occasionally it is the Secretary of State 
who is to be forced into retirement in 
favor of Robert Bacon, Assistant-Secre- 
tary of State, who was a classmate of the 
President. Now for the truth from the 
lips of an official who knows: 

‘*Mr. Root was a very sick man last 
summer. It seemed extremely doubtful 
if he could continue to perform the 
arduous duties demanded of the Secre- 
tary of State 3ut thanks to Professor 
Muldoon, Mr. Root is now restored to 
perfect health. He has no more inten- 
tion of leaving the Cabinet than has 
Secretary Straus. The case can not be 
more strongly put than that.’’ 

Sex retary Root is not devoid of a 
sense of humor, although most of his 
time is given up to serious questions of 
diplomacy. One of Mr. Root’s daily 
diversions is reading the comment in 
William R. Hearst’s string of newspa 
pers and casting his eye over the car 
toons which are sandwiched in between 
the ‘‘Happy Hooligans’’ and ‘‘Scremo, 
the Monk.’’ One morning recently a 
caller found the Secretary of State per 
using a copy of the Morning Hearst 
The visitor was a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, and 
had come to discuss with Mr. Root que 
tions bearing on the diplomatic relations 
between Guatemala and Mexico. Se 
retary Root dropped the newspaper 
while his visitor proceeded to talk on 
the Central American imbroglio. The 


Senator was telling the Secretary that 
newspaper despatches from the seat of 
the trouble hinted at the possibility that 
a man who stood very close to the Presi- 





























Secre tary Root 


dent of Guatemala had been in a large 
degree responsible for the assassination 
of a former President of Guatemala 
within the borders of Mexico, and for 
whom extradition had been asked. Mr. 
Root looked up with an air of affected 
surprise: 

“Ah! and do they suspect Az ?’’ 
asked the Secretary languidly. ‘‘I had 
thought that perhaps Mr. Hearst would 
accuse me of this matter.”’ 


Senator Ben’s Profitable Fun 


GENAT IR TILLMAN has been hav 

ing a lot of fun with the Yankees the 
past summer It was expensive fun for 
the ‘‘Yanks’’; profitable fun for the 
statesman. Senator Ben gathered in 
about $30,000 from the Chautauqua field 
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and bought a farm or two more in 
South Carolina. Though it was not his 
first season as a lecturer, probably it 
was his best, for the effect of the adver- 
tising he gets is cumulative. 

‘“They thought they were having fun 
with me. Well, maybe they were,”’ said 
the Senator with a chuckle. ‘‘I made 
them pay me $250 a night for telling 
them some things about this ‘nigger’ 
question they had never heard before. 
Maybe they didn’t like it. Maybe they 
did. I know they yelled like a lot of 
rebels.”’ 


The President’s Shaving Hour 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is shaved 

just before luncheon in the little 
room which separates his private office 
from that of Secretary Loeb. There, 
reclining in a leather chair fashioned 
with a decided tilt backward, Mr. 
Roosevelt submits the Presidential chin 
to the manipulations of the official 
barber. And this time is not lost; 
as the shaving proceeds, visitors are 
received. 

In illustration of an article on the 
President, a magazine printed some 
forty-nine cuts of the head of Mr. 
Roosevelt. Each was different. Each 
had its own peculiar expression. And 
the wonder of all these snapshots was 
that any man, no matter how strenu- 
ous could give to his countenance so 
many different expressions. Any one 
who has seen these pictures can well 
sympathize with the official barber-in- 
waiting, for President Roosevelt is not 
silent when being shaved. Moreover, 
that steady-muscled artist employs the 
razor of our daddies—not ihe ‘‘safety”’ 
variety 

The visitor wedges in a few words 
They interest the President and start a 
train of thought which must find ex- 
pression. He breaks his silence and 
talks with the vehemence and positive- 
ness of a campaign orator, accentuating 
his periods with a snap of the jaw that 
is almost terrifying. The facial results 
are easily imagined. With the razor 
poised in mid-air, the poor barber pa 
tiently waits for the President’s counte- 
nance to subside Then a few strokes, 
while the visitor has another short in 
ning. Perchance the caller tells a funny 
story, when, without so much as a 
warning gesture, Mr. Roosevelt bursts 


into whole-souled laughter. Nota sec 
ond too soon, the barber jerks away the 
razor, and the President's lineaments 
remain unblemished 

If decorations were conferred in this 
country, there would be no more deserv 
ing candidate than the official barber- 
in-waiting Yet to him life has its 
compensations He the repository 
of many secrets of state which he does 
not understand or comprehend More 
pleasing still, he is the wor r and ad 
miration of all met ho ve borne 
witness to his cunning O f these, a 
journalist, made so bold as to « 
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ment him, indirectly, in the President’s 


razor ere it slashed the Presidential] 

















ear. And the method of it was about 
like this: 

‘**Do you recall, Mr. President,’’ asked 
the journalist, ‘‘the story of the man 
who desired to reward the cleverest of 
his three sons?”’ 

For once the President’s mind was a 
blank, the Presidential memory failed 
to revive the tale. 

‘‘As I remember it,’’ continued the 
journalist, ‘‘one of the sons was a black- 
smith. He replaced the shoes of the 
leader of a four-horse team, with four 
new shoes, without halting the rapid- 
going coach in its journey. Another 
son was a fencing master, who in a 
heavy rainstorm whirled his sword in 
so rapid a fashion that not a drop of rain 
fellon his head. The third son was a 
barber. Seeing a hare running across 
the field, he hastily filled his basin with 
lather, and as the hare raced by, this 
barber shaved off a part of his beard 
without cutting him or shortening a 
single hair besides.”’ 

There was a hearty, explosive laugh 
from the President, who saw the ap- 
plication of the Grimm fairy-story 





throat, did not so much as raise the 
corners of his mouth. 


Our Overworked ‘Money Factory ”’ 


EVER before in the history of the 
Government has the ‘‘money fac- 
tory,’ 


’ 


J otherwise known as the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, been so 
hard worked. After the order was given 
to print the new three per cent certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, to the amount of 
a hundred million dollars, and the Pan- 
ama Canal bonds, to the amount of fifty 
millions, the Bureau was kept working 
day and night with all the force that 
could be jammed into the available space. 
Enlarged quarters for this Bureau are 
imperatively demanded—no doubt about 
that. Two years ago the Secretary of 
the Treasury asked Congress for an ap- 
propriation for a new building in which 
to conduct these ‘‘money-making’’ op- 
erations; but Congress was too busy 
to attend to this, or to the recommen- 
dations repeated for many years by 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, in favor of ‘‘elasticity’’ in 





instantly. But the official barber-in- 
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waiting, who had snatched away the 


HE face of a woman can alter 
that of the landscape; and there- 
fore Stone’s impression of Eden 
vale was not wholly bad. He 
had come with a consignment 
of recruits, all destined for a 
garrison a hundred miles away 
among the mourtains. They 
had been transported from the 
East by rail, with a minimum 
of comfort which brought to 
them all the realization that a soldier’s life was not 
represented in every aspect by the colored lithographs 
and printed remarks set forth upon the walls of Federal 
buildings. Weary and lacking sleep they had been 
set down at a railroad station in the midst of a bound- 
less plain, and there met by a lieutenant and half as 
many horses as there were men 3efore them was a 
long march, difficult under the best conditions. They 
were to take it on foot and in the saddle—by turns 
And—as the lieutenant did not like a detail which took 
him away from the comparative comfort of the post and 
his own quarter they had todo it in three days. The 
most experienced had never ridden anything but a plow 
horse: nor farther than across a field The majority 








were accustomed to trolley cars as a means of locomo- 
tion But experience was about to begin for them 
It was winter—February The desert was not what 
stone s Ippose d deserts o be This one is high above 
the level of a thousand-mile-distant sea The snow lay 
on its face, and a ra wind swept over it lhe men 
learned what suffering meant as they followed thei 
mounted officer o the stretch to the 
halt at Edenvale. They alternat 
idin 7 ow wa ot deep, they had 
inprepared N e hor wr the cay 
ulry servi i of the I tl their gait 
stone nal a valking i¢ t ¢ tl 
little town, limpi ilo 1 cold and aching 
He was tl inotl W far-off Maryland 
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where he had left his mother and his 
brothers and sisters. About this one he 
knew nothing and cared less. Yet he was 
dully aware that such interest as he and 
his comrades seemed to awaken in the few 
inhabitants they passed had less of com- 
passion than of dislike, and even satisfac- 
tion in their plight. 

Once, however, by some instinct he 
raised his eyes, and they encountered 
those of a girl. She was close beside him, 
leaning on a gate. And he knew that she 
pitied him. He had never before been in 
a condition where any one could do so. 
He was almost inclined to resent it. And 
yet he was grateful. He had felt himself 
far away from woman’s kindness and 
sympathy. The face of the girl remained 
in his memory. 

He talked of it in his fever as he lay 
in the post hospital, fighting a fierce battle 
for the life which exposure and over- 
exertion had risked. 

When the battle was won and while he 
was gathering his strength as he wandered 
through the ward, or sat on the veranda 
in the sunshine, he still thought of it. He 
had nothing to do; he was disappointed 
in that desire to see foreign lands which 
had led him to enlist; he was lonely—and 
very homesick. So the girl, who might have been 
quite forgotten in the midst of other conditions, kept 
her place in his memory and assumed an importance 
that, even to himself, seemed rather absurd. 

In course of time he was judged fit for duty and was 
sent to his troop that he might begin the strenuous 
process of being made into a soldier. The rare inter- 
vals of leisure he employed in picking up information 
about the country. He observed, and he asked ques- 
tions of every one—from Irish and Mexican packers to 
Apache scouts. And gradually he drew to himself the 
notice of his captain as a man of initiative and promise 
To such an extent did he improve his opportunities 
that it was not long before he was thought fit to go on 
pay escort 

Once a month the pay for the soldiers was delivered 
at the railway, and there given over into the charge of 
an officer and a detachment of men to be taken back 
to the post 

The route was the same by which the recruits had 


come in February But its aspect was very different 
now. ‘The hillsides were many-hued with wild flowers 
the forests breathed balm upon the mild air 3y the 
creeks and in little glades fleurs-de-lis made stretches 
of deep blue. Near the roadside roses and clematis 
grew As Stone rode along on his good horse he 
thought of the other time he had passed this way He 
wondered if the girl in Edenvale would recognize 
him, changed as he was. He knew more about the 
village than before It was a Mormon community; 
ind he had gleaned facts as to the habits of the sect 
One of them, he had been told, was to dispo e of theit 
maidens in matrimony at an early age, that the tribe 
f th saints might increase. Perhaps the girl w 
married. He would make it his business to find out 

His second arrival was unlike the first He wa 
full-fledged Idier now, and the olive drab sat we 
ipon hin He rode the handsomest horse i I 
troop, one whose paces and arching neck would have 
fitted it to carry a general officer 


Deborah 


A Soldier’s Solution of the 


Mormon Problem 


By GWENDOLIN OVERTON 


The appearance of the little town was changed too. 
The Painted Desert surrounded it, burning red and 
gold and ashen in the midday glare. But the town 
itself lay in a hollow, an oasis of loveliness. To the 
east, by the river, were its fertile green fields. And 
its wide streets were lined with poplars and cottonwood 
The fruit trees were in bloom. ‘There were flower and 
berry bushes in the garden, and over all things was an 
air of peace and quiet and prosperity—those primal 
characteristics of the Mormon towns. 

Stone looked for the girl, but he did not see her. So 
when he had cared for his horses and otherwise at- 
tended to the duties of a good cavalryman, he went out 
in search of her. He found the street by which he had 
come in upon that stern first day. And he walked 
slowly down it, searching with his eyes the gardens to 
the right. The men were for the most part away in 
the fields, but of women and children there were 
many. The girl he sought was not among them, 
however. He walked up and down every one of the 
eight rectangular streets and could not find her. Dis- 
appointment thereupon led him to an incautious thing. 
He took himself to the brick building, which was a 
general supply and feed and grain store. Hither, at 
one time or another, all the inhabitants came. There 
was a possibility of seeing the girl. Or he might find 
out about her. He knew well enough that soldiers 
were not popular, that it was the custom to ring a 
tocsin when they approached. But he took his chances 
of finding favor with some unoccupied Mormon, young 
or old, that he might enter into conversation. And it 
befell as he wished. 

The reverend, white-bearded elder in charge of the 
store had nothing to doat the moment; and the civiliz- 
ing influences of trade had made him accessible. Stone 
bought tobacco and cigarette papers and went out upon 
the bench in front of the store to smoke. The elder 
joined him. Stone began by being agreeable until he 
flattered himself that he bad won a certain degree of 
confidence. He then proceeded to put it to the test 

‘‘Whose pretty girl is that who lives up there on 
Peach Street?’’ he asked. 

‘“There’s a good many of ’em,”’ said the old man with 
civic pride and senile jocularity. 

“There are that,’’ agreed Stone mendaciously— 
for he had been struck by the rule of commonplace 
countenances to which the one in his memory was 
an exception. 3 

But this girl was tall above the average, and well 
set up. She’s got gray eyes and copper-colored hair.”’ 
The old man looked straight before him and stroked 
his beard 

I don’t know any such girl,’’ he said Just then a 
customer came, and he went in, leaving Stone by 
himself 

Now, there is a tone of voice which, precisely because 
it is lowered and unusual, is apt to catch the attention 


of the very ear it is not meant to reach Such a tone 
presently came to the soldier from the inside of the 
store. He listened. It was the easier for him to do 
so because there was a pane missing in the window 
behind him—a circumstance which the elder had 
doubtless forgotten and which was hidden by a pile 
straw hats : 
He’s been asking me about Deborah Tyler,’’ Stone 
ird Tyler’s away. But her mother had better 
keep an eye on her They’re bad lots, those fellows 
lhe customer, coming out, cast Stone a glance of in- 


juiry and disfavor. He went on his way and the store- 
eper returned. Stone said nothing further about the 
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girl. But after a while he, too, went away. And when 
he met a small child he asked where the Tylers’ house 
was. The child pointed it out to him. 

Stone kept on and passed the gate. Far back among 
the flowering peach trees he caught a glimpse of a 
woman in a gown as pink as the blossoms. And in the 
filtering sunshine her hair shone like burnished light. 

He passed that way again at evening. It was milk- 
ing time and the cows were coming in from the fields. 
They wandered down the wide and quiet streets, stop- 
ping to drink from the irrigating ditches that purled 
along beneath the trees. The soft air was full of the 
voices of children and the baa of lambs. They played 
about together. It was all a prettier village scene than 
any the soldier had known even in his boyhood days. 
And he felt himself to be learning things about the 
Mormons which. were not given the prominence they 
deserved among their Gentile brethren. 

This time the girl was at the gate once more. She 
held a baby in her arms. It was a pretty baby—and 
discriminating. It set itself forthwith to act as the 
emissary of the Cupid it resembled. At sight of Stone 
it crowed and waved its hand. He stopped to speak to 
it. ‘‘That’s a fine little fellow,’’ he observed. The 
sister blushed. But she evidently had no fear of ma- 
rauding soldiery, ‘and she 
came forward. Stone put out 
his finger and the tiny ones of 
the baby closed around it. 

He himself was looking at 
the girl, straight into the gray 
eyes. ‘‘Do you remember 
when I was by here in Feb 
ruary?”’ he asked. 

‘““Yes,’’ she answered. 

“IT thought you might have 
forgotten. I looked such a 
hobo.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ she told him, ‘‘I re- 
member.’’ 

“7 remember you,’’ Stone 
said toher. ‘‘I’ve thought of 
you a good deal. I wanted to 
get back here and see you.’’ 
The gray eyes dropped. 

‘Will you go for a walk with 
me this evening?’’ he asked. 
Her color came more hotly, a 
little angrily; and she shook 
her head, drawing back as if 
she would have gone away. 
But Stone had hold of the 
baby’s hand now. And he 
kept it. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
It is because we ain’t been in- 
troduced. I know who you 
are. And I’m Private William 
Stone of F Troop. I haven't 
any friends here.’’ It was a 
simple masculine attempt to 
remedy a deficiency which he 
did not know how otherwise 
to supply. A group of small 
brothers and sisters were 
gathering and staring at him 
pitilessly. The girl was femi- 
nine enough to make him wait 
for a few moments in suspense. 
Then she said: ‘‘The teamster 
on the escort wagon that came 
with you—he’'s a boy from 
here.”’ 

“Sure thing!” answered 
Stone. ‘I never thought of 
it.” He had. drawn out his 
watch to show it to the baby. 
Now it went back into his pocket. ‘‘I’ll be around,” 
he said. And he walked away in the evening sun- 
light, which fell athwart the branches of the pop- 
lars and cottonwoods. In the concentration of his 
thoughts he narrowly missed running down toddling 
children, or falling over the numerous lambs. Once 
he stopped short, facing a mild, indifferent cow. His 
attention was not even diverted toa pair of boys who 
had been herding in the village kine, and were now 
racing their ponies down the street with shouts and 
cries. 

The teamster was in the corral where the govern- 
ment teams always put up. Stone stated the case to 
him briefly. ‘‘There’sa girl I’ve been talking to—Miss 
Tyler. I want you to take me over to her house."’ 

The driver withheld his consent. ‘I don’t know 
about that. Where’s old Tyler?’ 

‘“‘He’s away, I heard. But what’s that got to do 
With it?’’ 

“It’s got a lot to do with it. 
feller on private’s pay hanging around 
well as you that she’s a good looker. 
likely got his eye on some rich old codger. He can 
Squeeze a two-bit piece till the eagle squeals. Gentiles 
ain’t popular with him neither. He’s an old-time Mor- 
mon. Don’t you know that when you-all are coming 
through here they rings the big bell and everybody 
shuts up their chickens and everything you'd be likely 
to lay your hands upon? They ain’t any more anxious 
to let you have their women than their poultry. Not 
that I want to discourage you,’’ he added. 

‘Looks like you don’t,”’ observed Stone 

‘‘No—sure I don’t. But I can’t say I think you've 
much chance anyway. Deborah has a dozen of ’em 
after her already, and she won’t play with any of ’em. 
As far as I go, I’d rather see the girls marry you-all 
anyhow. I think a woman’s happier. I was born in 
polygamy myself, and I know something about it. It 


He wouldn’t want any 
He knows as 
And he’s most 


seems to me a man ought to be satisfied with one wife 

It was an incautious allusion. But the driver was a 
youth of liberal tendencies, with most of the rising 
generation. And he was, moreover, aware that it would 


have been superfluously elaborate to imply that monog- 


“Do you remember when 
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amy was the unbroken rule of the settlements. His 
face had clouded with some recollection of the compli- 
cations in his own early home. ‘‘All right, I'll take 
you,”’ he said. 

And so it befell that Stone spent an evening in the 
parlor of the Tyler home, looked down upon by crayon 
portraits and colored photographs of the Tyler rela- 
tionship. Mrs. Tyler told him that her husband was 
away. He understood something of these periodic and 
protracted absences upon the part of certain men of the 
settlements. 

Whether it was that Mrs. Tyler was less averse to. the 
prospect of a Gentile son-in-law than her spouse was 
reported to be, she accepted the teamster as her own 
portion, and left the soldier to her eldest daughter— 
even carrying complacency so far as to take her core- 
ligionist from the room for a time, under pretext of 
showing him the new well which had been sunk in the 
orchard. Stone improved the opportunity. ‘*We’re 
going down for the pay, you know,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
ought to get it to-morrow and be back here the night 
after. I'll see you then, if I can. If not—I’ll get word 
to you. But you'll know I waz? to see you.’ He 
looked at her very steadily. And her eyes did not 
waver. ‘‘Will you want to see we?’’ he asked. 





‘“‘Yes,’’ she answered. There fell a silence. It was 
she who broke it. 

‘‘But if you want to see me, why can’t you?”’ 

‘‘We’re the pay-escort,’’ he explained. ‘‘I’m likely 
to be on duty.’’ He wondered if she did not know that 
the money of which they would be in charge had to be 
guarded watchfully, lest there should happen again 
what had happened in the past—lest her own people 
should fall upon it and bear it off. Had she never 
heard of the fight in the hollow back among the 
mountains where soldiers had been wounded by Mor- 
mon bullets? 

The driver, being a civilian, was not obliged to be 
back in camp at an early hour. So he could remain as 
long as he chose. But the private had presently to go 
away. Deborah went with him tothe porch. ‘‘I’ll see 
you if I can,’’ Stone repeated when they were alone 
again. ‘‘If I don’t it may be months before I come this 
way.’’ He had taken her hand. She let it lie in his. 
She let him draw her close and hold her in his arms. 

And going into battle would have been no harder 
than to leave her there, at length, and take his way 
back to the camp 

He was on guard when the pay-escort returned. He 
sent word to the girl by the teamster. And all that 
night he walked back and forth looking over at the 
little village whose poplars rose sombre against the 
stars. He wondered if she would understand how im 
possible it was for him to go to her, though he would 
almost have been ready to risk dishonor and disgrace 
for it. By now she should have received the letter he 
had sent back to her by the stage from the railroad. 

It was a little after daylight when the detachment 
started off again—two of the men riding well in ad 
vance and two well in the rear, to prevent surprise 
The rest were upon either side of the escort wagon with 
its valuable freight. On the road beyond the settlement 
they passed a girl. She was gathering wild roses in 
the early morning. Her eyes were lifted to meet 
Stone’s as he rode by He might not rein in his horse 
nor speak, nor make any open sign. His look held 
hers fora moment. Then he went on, his face to the 
front. ° 


I was by here in February?’ he asked 


The down stage passed them at noon, when they were 
incamp. It took a letter from Stone. 

And for a month thereafter the garrison postmistress 
daily postmarked an outgoing envelope addressed to 
Miss Deborah Tyler at Edenvale, and an incoming one 
directed to Private William Stone of Troop F. After 
that there was a break in the sequence. The letters 
for Private Stone ceased to arrive. During a week 
there were none, and the postmistress found herself 
obliged to explain how impossible it was that she should 
have mislaid or lost any mail—or sent it to the wrong 
place, or put it in the wrong box. 

Then Stone sought out the driver who had befriended 
him. ‘I’ve been writing to Deborah Tyler,” he said, 
‘“‘and she’s been writing to me.’’ The driver grinned. 
‘*We’ve been writing every day.”’ 

‘‘Good Lord! It sounds like business.’’ 

‘‘I mean business,’’ Stone let him understand at once. 
‘“‘T asked her to marry me. And she said she would. 
But it’s a week now since I’ve had a letter. Have 
you got any news from there?’’ The teamster had 
none. He offered a possible explanation, however: 
“I guess likely Tyler’s come home and got on to it. 
He’s as cussed as they’re made.’’ It was hardly calcu- 
lated to make Stone’s mind easier. He wrote one more 
letter. It brought no reply. 
At the end of another week he 
tried to get a furlough, long 
enough to allow of his going 
down to Edenvale. The re- 
quest was refused, and it was 
intimated that he was begin- 
ning to ask favors a little too 
promptly. Then he sought to 
have it arranged that he might 
go on the next pay-escort. And 
he took the first sergeant into 
his confidence. ‘‘It can’t be 
done this time,’’ he was told. 
‘*You’ll have to wait another 
chance. But if I was you, 
Stone, I’d get the girl out of 
my head — forget her. Why, 
you never seen her but once. 
It’s all kidfoolishness. It’s 
too sudden. And the Old 
Man wouldn’t stand for your 
marrying anyhow. He won’t 
give you permission. He don’t 
want a lot of ‘‘women hanging 
on to the troop.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say he’ll 
refuse to let me marry the girl 
I want?”’ 

“The Captain? He sure 
will.’’ 

If heretofore Stone’s inmost 
thoughts had occasionally been 
critical of good order and mili- 
tary discipline, they became 
now sheer mutiny. Desertion 
ceased to seem a disgrace. The 
only argument against it was 
its inexpediency. If he were 
to desert he would have to 
leave this part of the country; 
and there would be no chance 
whatever of seeing Deborah. 

So he went about his duties 
and watched the pay-escort 
go down without him. The 
teamster was with it again, 
and he had promised to find 
out what he could. 

When he came back, at the 
end of eight days, Stone went 
over to his room in the Quartermaster’s corral. He 
was lying on the gray blanket of his bunk. ‘‘Hello,”’ 
he said, with a cheerfulness that rang false. ‘‘Comein.’’ 

‘‘Have you got any news for me?’’ asked Stone, 
standing where he was. 

‘‘Well—yes. Ihave. The fact is—well--she’s mar- 
ried. It seems you made a mistake and tried to find 
out about her from the old codger at the store. It got 
to Tyler, and then Ze found out you was writing to 
her. I don’t know what became of the letters. I guess 
nobody ever will. But he didn’t like it; so he married 
her to Scruggs.”’ 

‘‘Who is Scruggs?’’ asked Stone, very quietly. 

‘*He’s an old duffer more’n twice her age—worth 
about a quarter of a million, they say. He’s got a 
three-room board shanty over by Two Rivers. Stock 
ranch.’’ 

‘*How far is it?’’ 

‘“‘Hundred miles or so. You can’t go there.”’ 

‘‘Has he got any other wives?”’ 

‘*T couldn't say.’’ 

‘*Yes, you could. Has he?’’ But either the teamster 
was ignorant of the truth or was loyal to his people. 

‘‘T don’t know nothing more than I’ve told you,’’ and 
then he added: ‘‘Except that the girl didn’t want to 
marry him.’’ 

No doubt of it had occurred to Stone. In another 
part of the world he might have thought ill of a woman 
who allowed herself to be forced into a marriage against 
her desire. But he knew that there were methods of 
compulsion in these remote settlements which did not 
obtain in places nearer to the beaten tra k and more 
subject to the influence of inimical public opinion. 
Deborah had said she would marry him, and she had 
meant it. There was no question of it in his mind. If 
she had not kept her promise it was because her father 
and those about her had had recourse to means he 
dared not let himself think about. 

As he went out of the corral and back to the barracks 


several quite untenable ideas suggested themselves to 


him. But maturer thought showed him that they were 

t dismissed. It was out of the question that 

he uuld go at once to Two Rivers, dispose of the 
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elderly bridegroom by one method or another, and 
carry off the bride. He had enlisted for a period of 
three years. Two and a half were yet to be served; 
and the Army, even as the Mormon hierarchy, had 
means of compulsion. There was, of course, the pos- 
sibility that he might buy his discharge. They would 
send him the money from home if he were to make 
them realize the urgency of his need. His mother’s 
heart would be susceptible to romance. But even to 
purchase freedom required that he should first show 
good cause. And the chances were slight that his 
cause would be considered good by a captain who was 
opposed to matrimonial entanglements on the part of 
his soldiers. It was a chance to be taken, however. 
And Stone took it. The result was as he had foreseen. 
He was lectured with cynical good humor upon the 
absurdity of the whole affair and bidden to go back to 
troop duty and forget women and all the troubles 
arising from them. 

The former part of the injunction he obeyed—having 
no other course. He went back to troop duty. And 
for two years and a half he performed it to the satisfac- 
tion of his superiors, so that he rose in rank and in the 
estimation of those whom Providence had set over him. 
His troop remained for four and twenty months at the 
same post. It was an arrangement wholly unsatisfac- 
tory to all save himself. 
Therest of the men hated 
the post and its deadly 
isolation and loneliness, 
and wanted to get away. 
But to Stone—for whom 
isolation and loneliness 
were little things by 
comparison — remaining 
in the post afforded op- 
portunities. He made 
friends of the Apaches, 
learning their speech— 
and with it many things 
which those whodisdain .- 
it can never acquire. To 
him practise marches, 
yearly and monthly, 
were not arduous and 
empty tasks. They gave 
him occasions to study 
the face of the country. 

By these and by books 
and by speech with 
wandering civilians he 
learned its topography 
to the minutest detail. 
He had _ never been 
within fifty miles of 
Scruggs’s ranch at Two 
Rivers, but he might 
have spent his boyhood 
there, so well was he 
acquainted with its situ- 
ation and appearance, 
with the directions and 
the distances to other 
ranches and settlements. 

He knew what Scruggs 
looked like. By and by 

he knew that Scruggs’s 
wife ‘at Two Rivers had 

a child. His heart failed 
him then somewhat. But 

he fought off the doubts 
and fears which the 
knowledge forced upon 
him, the realization that 
there was a new com- 
plication now which it might be beyond his power to 
surmount. And there were other things about Scruggs 
which he gathered from various sources 3ut they 
were rumors yet, not certainties. Later it would be 
his affair to make sure of them. 

When two years and six months of his enlistment 
had passed by, the Captain took a favorable occasion to 
express the hope that he would enlist again. ‘‘No, 
sir,’ said Stone respectfully. ‘I'll take my dis- 
charge.’’ The Captain went so far as to argue. Good 
soldiers and intelligent were not so common as to be 
lost without an effort to retain them in the service. 
He even suggested the possibility of achieving a com- 
mission. ‘The idea appeared to hold no inducements, 
however. 

‘‘We will be ordered to the Philippines next autumn,”’ 
he held out as the crowning temptation. There had 
been a time when going to the Philippines was what 
Stone wanted above all else. In the hope of it he had 
become a soldier. Now it had no attraction for him. 
He was a man of one dominating idea, to which all 
lesser ones contributed. 

The day after his talk with the Captain came the 
news that the troop was ordered away to another terri- 
tory. Stonc went with it, to put in the last six months 
of service. They seemed longer than all that had gone 
before. But at Jast he got his discharge. He was 
again a free man. He was three hundred and fifty 
miles from ‘I » Rivers, but he owned two of the best 
Indian ponies that money and the good-will of the Red 
Man had been able to obtain. He had also most of his 
back pay. With these he started forth. He did not 
go directly to Two Rivers. He had business first in 
one or two settlements at some distance from ther 
It was of a nature which required that he should dis 

the talk and outfit 


guise himself with a beard, and with 
otf a prospet tor 

The beard and the outfit he still retained when at 
length he made his way across the mountains to the 
ranch near Two Rivers. 


As he rode up to the front of Sx ruggs’s unpaint } 
board shack he wondered if Deborah would know him 
She was standing just outside the door, looking off 
through the enclosing forest. As she heard the hoofs 
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of the ponies on the hard ground she turned her head. 
He saw that her face was thin and colorless, her eyes 
without light. 

And then she recognized him. 

The thin face grew suddenly drawn and pinched, the 
colorless skin became gray, and her eyes stared back 
athim. He was afraid that she might fall or scream, 
so he lifted his hand with a gesture of warning. But 
on the instant she had controlled herself. And as he 
reached the cabin she turned and spoke to some one 
inside. ‘‘Jacob,’’ she said. ‘‘There is somebody here 
to see you.’’ 

Then she moved up to the horseman and stood with 
a trembling hand on the nose of the pony. 

‘‘My husband is away,’’ she said almost inaudibly. 
‘*But his brother is here.’’ Stone nodded shortly. ‘‘I 
know it.’’ And then he added: ‘‘Will you take the 
first chance to let me see you alone?”’ 

She had no time to answer. A man had appeared in 
the doorway of the shack, a young fellow; one glance 
into whose ingenuous and good-natured countenance 
reassured Stone. Yet the very fact that the request 
he was about to make would be readily granted made 
him hesitate for an instant.over the betrayal of faith. 
Then he put the scruple aside. ‘‘Good evening,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I reckon I’ve wandered on to your ranch.”’ 





She stood with a trembling hand on the pony’s nose 


‘*T guess you have, 
znto it.”’ 

‘‘Can I camp somewhere around here to-night? I’ve 
got a lame pack pony.”’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ came the ready assent. ‘‘Over there by the 
creek’s a first-rate place. I'll show you.’’ He led the 
way. The woman stood where she was, following them 
with her eyes. Stone turned in his saddle and looked 
back at her. 

‘*Prospecting?’’ the young fellow asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Stone, with a poor opinion of himself. 

‘‘T guess you won’t find much. It’s all been pretty 
well gone over.’’ 

‘You never can teil. Some of the big strikes have 
been made in ground that was gone over a dozen 
times.’’ Stone assumed the persistent optimism of 
the pocket hunter. 

They had come to the camping spot. It was not a 
hundred yards from the shack. ‘‘This is the place,’’ 
said the boy. ‘‘A man was here last week. If there’s 
anything you want you can ask my sister-in-law 
tor it.” ; 

Stone unsaddled and unpacked his ponies, watering 
them, rubbing them down, and picketing them out to 
graze. They had come only a few miles, but he 
wanted them to be in the best condition. He also took 
out of the pack pony’s hoof a stone he had inserted 
there just before’he had ridden up to the house. 

If the young Mormon had been watching he might 
have thought the prospector unusually expert in the 
care of his animals. But he had gone off among the 
pines 

For a few minutes Stone debated whether or no he 
would walk up to the shack He decided against it 
It would be better to let Deborah choose her own time 
He went about building his camp-fire. And presently 
he saw her coming to him through the trees and the 
crimson pentstemon. When she stopped near him he 
stood erect, brushing the chips and dust from his 


’ agreed the boy—‘‘several miles 


hands For a time they looked at each other in 
silence. Then Stone poke ‘Chow Big gave you 1 
message two years ago?”’ 

She bowed her head The Indian? Yes. He said 


you had not forgotten me. 


‘“Well—I haven’t. And I am here.’’ 

‘You ought not to be.’’ The voice was so low he 
could hardly hear it. 

He faced her squarely. ‘‘Yes, I should be. There is 
no reason why I shouldn’t—no more reason than there 
was the last time | saw you.”’ 

She stared at him blankly. ‘‘But Iam married,”’ she 
told him. 

‘*No, you’re not married. Do you mean to tell me 
you don’t know why it is Scruggs goes down to the 
settlements every little while? Do you think it’s only 
to buy stock and supplies?’ H 

Her eyes fell. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ he heard. The 
words seemed to stop in her throat. And he could 
guess something of the misery that doubt had held for 
her. 

‘‘Well, 7 know then,”’ he stated. ‘‘I know that he’s 
got not only one other family down there, but /wo. 
Everybody knows it. It’s understood. I’ve been 
nearly three years finding it out. But I had help from 
a good many sources—Indians and sheep-herders and 
cowboys and every sort that comes and goes around 
this kind of country. And to make sure, I’ve seen the 
proofs with my own eyes. There’s a woman in David- 
ville that zs married tohim. She’s fifty years old, and got 
grown children. ‘There’s another in Manasseh that’s 
—satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. And you 
ain’t satisfied with it. 
I can see that plain 
enough.”’ 

The dusk was falling 
as they talked. They 
stood alone under the 
thick pines, the light of 
the camp-fire upon their 
tense faces. The sky 
had faded toa clear, deep 
pink against which the 
branches stood out in 
black tracery to every 
needle and twig. The 
last scream of the blue 
jays stopped, and bats 
had begun to quiver 
their wings, sweeping 
up against the glow, 
then down to the earth. 
On a high crest among 
the rocks a single light- 
ning-burnt trunk 
stood desolately. The 
trees threw their long, 
straight shadows up the 
hillsides; the white 
granite of a distant peak 
was flushed violet and 
rose. Stretches of fern 
rippled in the rising 
night breeze, seeming 
to move up the slope 
and then recede. 

‘Is that true?’’ the wo- 
man asked him steadily, 

‘It is true,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘I give you my 
word.’’ 

‘‘And there are chil- 
dren?”’ 

‘‘Four by his wife and 
three in  Manasseh.’’ 
Then he asked: ‘‘Where 
is yours, Deborah?’’ 

The tears came into 
her wide and_ hollow 
eyes. ‘‘It died,’’ she said. The difficulty which might 
not have been surmountable was removed. 

He heard the brother whistling off in the forest as 
he came striding home. 

‘‘T have two ponies here,’’ he said, ‘‘the best that 
were to be got. The prospector’s outfit is only a bluff. 
I’m going to leave it behind. ‘‘It’s fifty-five miles to 
the railroad, due south. There’s only one settlement 
and we can keep to the east of that. The trail is pretty 
good and only about ten miles is open desert. It’ll be 
at the end of the stretch. But the horses are in good 
shape and if we take care of them and rest them now 
a d then I guess they can make it by to-morrow noon. 
There’s an east-bound train then.’’ He was watching 
her closely, and he could see that she trembled. Even 
in the glow of the firelight her face was very white. 
‘We ought to leave a little before the moon comes up,”’ 
he said. ‘‘It rises at ten to-night. I'll be waiting.”’ 

The whistle was near at hand, shrill and cheerful. 
In a moment more the boy had emerged from a clump 
of young timber. ‘‘You’d better come and have supper 
with us inside,’’ he proposed. 

“T guess I’ll cook my own out here to-night,’’ said 
stone. 

‘All right,’’ Jacob agreed to it. And he went off 
with Deborah, telling her that he had found the miss- 
ing cow and calf 

Stone sliced his bacon and cut up his potatoes and 
made his coffee. When everything was ready he sat 
down to eat. Afterward he put the griddle and coffee- 
pot away behind atree. He would have no further use 
forthem. ‘To-night he must travel light—if she were 
with him. Hesat down and watched. His fire burned 
low and became ashes. There wasa lamp in the house. 
After a time it was put ou The forest was dark and 
silent. He rose and went to his horses. One of them 
he saddled and bridled. The other had a blanket and 
surcingle and a halter of rope 

In the east the sky whitened until the branches of 


the pines showed against it. Then as he stood and 

waited he saw the figure of a woman, a shadow in the 

¢ She was moving toward him he tall brake 

parted and swayed and closed silently behind her as 
1 
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PAHE disaster at Boyertown, Penn- 

sylvania, in which nearly 200 

people were burned to death as 

a result of a panic in the Rhoades 

Opera House, brings out tragi- 

4 cally two things: The necessity 

of the most rigid provision for 

W the safety of audiences—provi- 

sions notoriously and frequently 

neglected; second, the tragic 

ease with which sane men and 

women, when swayed by a sudden wave of mob spirit 

and the fear of death, lose their sanity and rush head- 
first into the very fate they are trying to avoid. 

The opera house at Boyertown was not notoriously a 
fire-trap, as auditoriums go in city or country. ‘The 
building was of brick, the auditorium on the second 
floor. ‘There were eight windows on each side and five 
in the rear, the latter opening on a portico-roof, which 
was scarcely touched by the fire. There was one main 
exit, reached by a stairway, and a fire-escape on either 
side of the auditorium. 


Removing bodies from the wrecked auditorium 


According to some accounts, the panic started even 
before the fire. The curtain was down and a moving- 
picture machine was about to throw its pictures on 
the screen. The carbons in the machine touched and 
hissed. There wasacry of fire and the audience dashed 
for the single stairway; in the confusion fire was some- 
how started from an oil tank which fed the footlight 
wicks. According to another account, the fire was 
started by one of the actors, who pushed aside the 
curtain to see what was the matter, overturned one of 
the lamps which served as footlights, and set the cur- 
tain on fire. 

The one flagrant and preventable cause of the fire 
was, apparently, the use for footlights of oil lamps 
which could be tipped over or whose flame was not 
properly screened. There are doubtless hundreds of 
lofts used for similar entertainments in country towns 
and villages, similarly dangerous. In New York City, 
although the law as to exits is at least nominally ob- 

wa\ P oe a served, that prohibiting standees is scarcely observed 
. tg” = 3; at all. For a short time after the Iroquois fire there 
, i was an attempt to enforce it, but that soon weakened. 
Yee, al The Boyertown disaster was one of the most serious 
a wi of its sort of the century. Its loss of life was exceeded 
. by only five of the score of such fires which have 
occurred since the burning of the Richmond Theatre, 
in Richmond, Virginia, in 1811. These other disasters 
were: 
1876, December 5—Conway’s Brooklyn Theatre, burned 
during the performance of Kate Claxton in ‘‘The 
Two Orphans’’; 295 lives lost. 
1881, December 8—The Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned: 
A nearby carpet store was turned into a temporary morgue, and here were laid many of the bodies of the victims ae lives lost. ‘ on i m 
of the Opera House fire at Boyertown, Pennsylvania, on January 13, in which nearly 200 persons were killed 1887, May 25—The Opera Comique, Paris. Fire started 
from fallen lamp; 200 killed. 
1897, February—Quanton Theatre, China; 230 killed. 
1903, December 30—Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, burned 
during Eddie Foy’s performance of ‘‘Mr. Blue- 
beard’’; 583 persons burned, suffocated, or 
trampled to death. 

The Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago is now more 
than four years old. When it occurred it was popu- 
larly believed that some persons were criminally 
responsible. Of those indicted for it, however, all 
have been discharged. 
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Scene in the street during the removal of the bodies of the Sire victims wrecked stage 0, Lie Ope a llouse, which fell th ough to the ground floo: 
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What the World 





HE program of rushing the 
Aldrich Currency bill through 
without discussion on a take- 
this-or-nothing basis is rapidly 
fading away. The more the 
scheme is examined the more 
generally it is realized that its 
adoption wotild be decidedly 
worse than nothing. This 
conviction has been put into authoritative form by 

the Resolutions Committee of the Curtency Com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ Association. 

After the meeting of the commission in Chicago on 

January 18 the committee issued a report in which 
it described the Aldrich bill as *‘a step backward 
to the conditions which gave rise to the wildcat 

currency before the Civil War,’’ intimated that it 
might be “‘the entering wedge for the acceptance 
of undesirable bonds as security for note issues,’’ 
declared that it would cripple the lending power of 
banks by taking from their reserves $100,000 in 
lawful money in order that notes for $75,000 might 

be issued, suggested that it would tend to create a 
fictitious bond market and so lead municipalities to 
increase their obligations, predicted such delays in 
meeting the technical requirements of the bill that 
notes would become available only after the emer- 
gency had passed, condemned the taxing require- 
ments of the measure as threatening the banks with 
a net loss of two per cent on the notes taken out, 
and said that the needy borrower would be burdened 
with increased interest charges at a time when he 
could ill afford them. : 

The commission objected, too, to some features 
of the Fowler bill, which, with all its good features, 
**introduces schemes so far-reaching in their scope 
and touching so many collateral interests not ger- 
mane to the real solution of our currency difficulties 
that we believe its passage would unsettle, rather 
than improve, financial conditions.”’ 

The bill proposed by the bankers themselves 
provides that any national bank which has been in 
business for one year and has a surplus equal to 
twenty per cent of its capital, may take out ‘‘na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes’’ to the amount 
of forty per cent of its bond-secured notes out- 
standing, but not in any case beyond twenty-five 
per cent of its capital. But this proportion may be 
increased to corréspond with a future shrinkage in 
the volume of United States bonds. The credit 
notes are to be taxed at the rate of two and one- 
half per cent a year, assessed semiannually on the 
average amount in circulation in the preceding six 
months. An additional amount of such notes, sub- 
ject to a double tax, may be taken out up to twelve 
and one-half per cent of the bank’s capital, but all 
the notes of all kinds issued by any national bank 
are to be kept within the limit of its paid-up 
capital. 

One of the most serious faults of our present 
banking system is to be retained by the permission 
granted to banks to redeposit part of their reserves 
with banks in reserve cities and central reserve 
cities. This permission, which worked so much 
havoc in the late panic when applied to reserves 
against deposits, is to be applied to reserves against 
credit notes. Every national bank in a reserve or 
central reserve city is to keep cash to the amount 
of at least twenty-five per cent of its credit notes in 
circulation, but the banks in reserve cities may 
deposit half of this cash in banks in central reserve 
cities. Outside banks must have fifteen per cent 
of their credit notes in cash, but they may deposit 





three-fifths of the amount in banks in reserve or 
central reserve cities. Of course, in case of a 
general panic a call by the outside banks for their 
deposits would make the crisis more acute. 
The taxes paid on the note issues are to consti- 
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tute a guaranty fund to redeem the notes of failed 
banks and pay the cost of printing and current re- 
demption. Any bank taking out credit notes is to 
deposit five per cent of their amount in cash with 
the United States Treasurer to be placed in the 
guaranty fund, and to be refunded to the bank 
when the taxes on its notes reach five per cent of 
the issue. The Comptroller of the Currency is to 
designate certain cities for the current daily re- 
demption of notes, and make regulations to insure 
such redemption. The notes are to be received by 
the Government for all dues except duties on im- 
ports and from the Government for all demands ex- 
cept interest on the national debt and the redemp- 
tion of the national currency. They are to be 
accepted by all national banks at par and without 
charge of any kind. Their holders are to have a 
prior lien on the assets of the bank issuing them 
and on the statutory liability of shareholders. On 
the failure of any national bank its credit notes are 
at once to be redeemed out of the guaranty fund, 
which is to recover the amount from the assets. 

While this measure has some serious defects, it 
at least furnishes a working basis for an agreement. 
It is not, like the Aldrich bill, inherently vicious. 
The Aldrich bill in effect provides that notes pay- 
able at sight may be issued on mortgage security. 
A bond is substantially a mortgage, and one of very 
long term. <A mortgage is a very good security for 
certain purposes, but it is not a quick asset. 
Bonds have a fictitious resemblance to liquid 
securities from the fact that they can be sold in 
the market at short notice, at some price. But 
the very fact of pressing them for sale in a demor- 
alized market would add to the demoralization. 
The only really liquid security—the only proper 
basis for circulating notes—is short term commer- 
cial paper supplementing a large cash reserve. Such 
paper does not need to be ehréwh on a panicky 
market to meet sudden demands—it is maturing 
and paid off in the ordinary course every day. The 
entire stock of collateral held by the great Euro- 
pean banks is turned over every thirty to fifty days. 

The Aldrich bill permits the acceptance as se- 
curity for emergency notes of bonds of any State; 
or of any city or county which has been in exist- 
ence for a period of fifteen years, which had more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants at the last census; 
which has not defaulted on its debt within ten 
years, and whose net indebtedness does not exceed 
ten per cent of the assessed value of its taxable 
property; or the first mortgage bonds of any rail- 
road which has paid dividends of not less than four 
per cent on its entire capital stock regularly and 
continuously for at least five years. There is 
nothing in these restrictions that would prevent 
the acceptance of the bonds of a repudiating State. 
There are cities which have met all these require- 
ments and then have defaulted on their bonds. 
There are railroads which have met them and then 
have gone into the hands of receivers. The bill 
offers every encouragement to breed a beautiful lot 
of State, municipal, and railroad cats and dogs. 

It is a favorite Populist idea that currency is 
amply secured when it is “*based’’ on the wealth 
of the nation. The French revolutionists **based’’ 
their assignats on landed property, which, as they 
justly asserted, was the most stable of all securi- 
ties. But it has always been found in practise that 
‘*basing’’ notes on things, however valuable, is 
not enough. The things on which notes are based 
must have the faculty of 
themselves into cash—otherwise the notes will not 


readily transforming 


have that quality of certain redeemability on de- 
mand which distinguishes a sound from a wildcat 


currency. And this transformation of securities 
into cash must be effected without disturbing thi 
markets by immense realizing sales. That bars all 
long-term obligations like railroad and municipal 


bonds 
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Russian Progress 


HE Russian revolutionists have agitated ex- 

tensively in America, and even the reaction- 
aries have had their say, but until now the men 
who are working for péaceful progress under the 
present Government have been unrepresented here, 
This fact gave especial interest to the visit of Pro- 
fessor Paul Milyoukov, the leader of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats in the Third Duma, who crossed 
the Atlantic for the express purpose of delivering 
an address before the Civic Forum in New York. 
After this speech Professor Milyoukov went to 
Washington, where Representative Herbert Parsons 
gave a dinner in his honor attended by Speaker 
Cannon, Secretaries Taft, Garfield, and Straus, Mr. 
Bacon, Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Loeb, 
Secretary to the President, Mr. Payne, the floor 
leader of the majority in the House, over a hundred 
other members of both Houses of Congress, and 
many Government officials. President Roosevelt 
was prevented from receiving him by the objections 
of Baron Rosen, the Russian Ambassador, whose 
action has, been severely criticized in Russia. 

Professor Milyoukov spent only three days in 
America, and his entire journey of about ten thou- 
sand miles was made during the three weeks’ recess 
of the Duma. 

The Constitutional Democratic leader took a 
rather sombre view of the prospects for the imme- 
diate future in Russia. The manifesto of October 
30, 1905, which enthusiasts regarded as_ the 
starting-point of a long advance, was to him the 
high-water mark of the movement for freedom, 
from which the course of the tide ever since has 
been downward. The progress of events, as he 
saw it, followed four phases, first national, second 
revolutionary, third constitutional, and fourth 
counter-revolutionary. The manifesto of October 
30 was the result of a national uprising, in which 
all the progressive forces cooperated, and in which 
the lead was taken by the intellectuals. The move- 
ment began with the Petition of Right, formulated 
November 22, 1904, by members of the gentry, 
was reenforced by the workers who followed Father 
Gapon to the Winter Palace on Red Sunday, Jan- 
uary 22, 1905, and was carried to success by a 
general strike planned by the intellectual leaders 
and so universally backed that “Seven the capital- 
ists, without exception, supported their laborers 
while on strike by paying their wages for the entire 
time.’’ This extraordinary strike, the only suc- 
cessful one of the whole uprising, was so complete 
that “‘shops and offices voluntarily closed in com- 
pliance with the general state of public opinion,”’ 
*‘professors forcefully told the Government that it 
must not oppose the meetings held within the walls 
of the higher institutions of learning,’’ ‘‘the juries 
declared themselves unable to pronounce sentences 
during the days of the strike,’’ ‘‘judges and tribu- 
nals went on strike with the rest,’’ and ‘‘even the 
officials in several state offices stopped their work.”’ 

Intoxicated by this success, the revolutionists 
ordered a succession of new strikes that were not 
supported by national sentiment and that conse- 
quently failed. The failure strengthened the Gov- 
ernment in its opposition to all reform, The 
Constitutional Democrats tried to carry on the 
movement for liberty by an orderly parliamentary 
advance, but the reactionaries, gaining new confi- 
dence, forced the dissolution of the first and second 
Dumas, and aggressive counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivity is now in the ascendent. 

The address of Professor Milyoukov helps us to 
realize the value of even such a caricature of a rep- 
resentative institution as the Third Duma, and the 
unwisdom of Liberals in boycotting it because it is 
not more broadly based and more powerful. Weak 
and unrepresentative as the present Duma is, it is 
still the only forum in which the thought of Russia 
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can find free expression. If there were only half a dozen progressive spirits 
in it, instead of almost a majority, and if they had no power to do anything 
but speak, they could make of that privilege alone a wedge that would 
eventually split the tough crust of ancient wrong. 


The Fleet in South America 
The voyage has served a useful purpose already 


HE splendid welcome accorded to the American fleet in South America 
must deepen the regret that what is understood to have been the original 
program for the voyage could not have been carried out. The plan was said 
to have been to make the cruise a purely South American demonstration, 
supplementing the journey of Secretary Root. The fleet would finally have 
brought up in the Pacific without disturbing anybody’s nerves. Secretary 
Metcalf upset this promising arrangement by his incautious announcement in 
California that the ships were destined for San Francisco. 
Even as it is, the South American part of the itinerary has already proved 
a brilliant success. The magnificent hospitality of Rio de Janeiro has wiped 
out the memory of the little misunderstandings at The Hague, and by an 
explicit indorsement of the Monroe Doctrine President Penna emphasized the 
unity of sentiment of the two continents. Although the fleet is not to touch 
at Buenos Ayres or Valparaiso, the Argentine and Chilean governments are 
to pay it the extraordinary honor of sending squadrons to greet it, the Argen- 
tines at sea and the Chileans at Punta Arenas. Argentina invited our 
torpedo flotilla to touch at Buenos Ayres, and the invitation was accepted. 
Although we committed the solecism of sending a Rear-Admiral in com- 
mand of a fleet that any other country would have put under a Vice-Admiral 
at the very least, if not of a full Admiral, our foreign friends had more sense 
of the fitness of things than we had, and the Brazilians and Germans at Rio 
de Janeiro spontaneously promoted Rear-Admiral Evans by giving him a 
Vice-Admiral’s salute. This curious incident ought to have some effect on 
Congress, as well as the shabby contrast presented by our allowance of 
$3,000 for entertainment purposes on the voyage with Brazil’s $100,000 
garden party to our officers. 


Forest Patriarchs Saved 


of redwoods fifteen hundred years old 


R. WILLIAM KENT of Chicago has just shown that brains may be 

made to count for more than money in philanthropy. By a gift whose 
present market value may be two or three hundred thousand dollars he has 
bestowed upon the public a benefit whose future worth will overshadow many 
famous foundations endowed with millions. He has deeded to the United 
States a tract of two hundred and ninety-five acres of redwood forest on the 
seaward slopes of Mount Tamalpais, six miles from San Francisco, and the 
land is to be proclaimed a National Monument, under the name of Muir 
Woods. The cajion is declared by the Forest Service to be ‘“‘in absolutely 
primeval condition, not so much as scratched by the hand of man’’; yet it is 
within an hour’s ride of San Francisco, ‘‘at the very doors of hundreds of 
thousands of people,’’ and two-thirds of the entire population of California 
live within about fifty miles of it. It will give to San Francisco a suburban 
park that no other city in the world can match. There are only two thou- 
sand square miles of redwood forest on the entire globe, and they are all in 
California. Some of the trees in the grove which the enlightened liberality 
of Mr. Kent has saved from the fate that has befallen all its neighbors are 
eighteen feet in diameter, nearly three hundred feet ‘high, and from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred years old. There is no reason why they should 
not still be standing, greater and more majestic than ever, a thousand years 
hence, when the spreading metropolis of the Pacific shall have made Muir 
Woods a Central Park in the city’s heart. The redwood—first cousin to 
the patriarchal Big Trees of the Sierras—seems never to die a natural death, 
and if ax and fire can be kept away, the giants of Tamalpais will be Mr. 
Kent’s monument through unnumbered generations. 


A park 


England and Asia 
The *‘Weary 


HE British press takes an extremely gloomy view of the race troubles 

in South Africa. It seems to be a case of No Thoroughfare for Eng- 
land. If the British Government tried to overrule the legislation agreed 
upon by both Dutch and English in the Transvaal, it would run the risk not 
only of losing South Africa but of alienating all the self-governing colonies. 
On the other hand, to allow the white settlers of South Africa to carry 
through their proscription of their Hindu fellow subjects would fill India, 
which contains three-quarters of the population of the Empire, with bitter 
and dangerous resentment. The dilemma has been put in a most embarrass- 


Titan’s’’ troubles with white and yellow 


ing form by a hundred and sixteen natives of India who served with the 
British armies in the Boer war and who now find themselves treated as 
outcasts in the land they helped to conquer. They have protested to the 
Colonial Secretary against the registration rules as an infringement on their 


religion, adding that if the Imperial Government is unable to protect them 
they will pray to be shot on one of the battlefields on which they served. 

In another part of the Empire the Japanese troubles are still acute. The 
first anti-Asiatic riot in Vancouver was enough to put the Japanese colony 
of that town on This fact was made 


a war-footing. startlingly apparent on 


New Year’s night, when three exhilarated firemen were fiercely slashed 
with long knives because one of them had been accidentally pushed through 


the window of a Japanese shop. That incident alarmed the white population 


and led to an agitation for disarming the militant Asiatics. On January 14 
the City Council passed a resolution asking the City Solicitor for an opinion 
on the power of the authorities to carry out the disarmament plan. One of 
the Aldermen said that an intolerable condition prevailed, that citizens were 
stopped and searched on their own premises by Japanese, and that the 
armed guards of the Asiatic lony were changed with a regularity that 
indicated a systematic organization Of course, an attempt to carry out the 
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Small Advertisements Classified 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, frames 15c, sheet pictures 
le, stereoscopes 25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
and Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. 





WE HAVE AGENTS MAKING $100.00 weekly selling, 
and appointing agents to sell, Hydro Carbon Lighting Sys- 
tems. Uur demonstrating system makes failure impossible. 
Wanted—A good man in every village and city in the world. 
Security Light & Tank Co., 156S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 





ANYONE CAN EARN $15.00 TO $30.00 PER WEEK 
handling one or more of our 30 useful articles. No travel- 
ing. Devote spare time. Write Fair Manufacturing 
Company, 332 Fifth Street, Racine, Wis. 





TO SEE ITIS TO BUYIT. We want agents to handle 
our up to date faucet filter; necessary to household health; 
exclusive territory; easy to carry; big profits; free sample 
disk. Jones Mfg. Co., 243 A-6 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





AMBITIOUS MEN WHO WANT TO BETTER THEIR 
LOT and make big money will do well to let us hear from 
them at once. We are establishing general agencies and 
have an unusual proposition. No experience needed. 
Address Junior Typewriter Co., 92 Worth St., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 50 dollars per week. You can 
make it with our line of Embroidery, Waists and Dress 
Patterns, Silk Shawls, Kimonos and Fancy Goods. Noin- 
vestment necessary. Write for free illustrated price list 
andsamples. The Schwartz Importing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A MONTH and expenses. 
No experience needed. Position permanent. Self-seller. 
Address The Pease Manufacturing Company, 511 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





AGENTS WANTED to sell the famous Don Shoes for 
men and women. Exclusive territory. Agents making 
big money. Don Shoes sell at sight. Their distinct fea- 
tures make them easy to sell. Write for particulars. 
Don Shoe Company, 170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





PORTRAIT AGENTS. Pillow tops, 50c.; portraits, 30c.; 
frames, 15c. Our new “Pearliole” Portrait is a winner. 
Promptshipments. Work guaranteed. Samples and cata- 
log free. Berlin Art Association, 15-152 Lake St., Chicago. 





IDEAL LAMP FILLER saves bother filling lamps. 
Handiest contrivance ever invented. Best agent’s propo- 
sition in U.S. 100% profit; unlimited territory. Sample 
12c. stamps. Harry O. Mayo & Co., 157Summer St., Boston. 





WANTED. Reliable person in every city and county 
to deliver and collect. Steady position, $3.00 daily and 
expenses easily made. Get busy. For particulars address 
Dexter Supply Co., Dept. C F, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE 500% PROFIT selling ‘Novelty Signs,” 
Window Letters and Changeable Signs. Merchants buy 
10 to 100 on Sight. 800 varieties. Catalogue free. Sulli- 
van Co., Dept. G, 405 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED. A live person, man or woman, to take own 
state as exclusive sales agent. Must carry small stock on 
personal account. Conditions liberal. Entire time not 
required. Give references, experience, and extent of ac- 
quaintance with drug trade. Cuticline Co.,Desk A,Bath,Me. 





AGENTS. Men and women make $15 and upwards 
weekly selling Vel-vet-a Massage Cream and Skin Food. 
Nothing like it on the market; free samples; write today 
forterritory. Vel-vet-a Mfg. Co., 153 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





IMPORTING AND JOBBING HOUSE wants agents for 
its Cut Dress Goods, Waist and Handkerchief Dept. Un- 
usual Opportunity. Write for samples and particulars. 
E. J. McCallum & Co., 95 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





LADIES WANTED TO SELL DRESS GOODS, silks 
and waistings. No capital required. Large elaborate 
sample outfit Free. Ideal Dress Goods Co., Dept. C.W., 
338 Broadway, New York. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


“FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CROCHETING 
MANUAL,” isinvaluable to expert and beginner—contains 
illustrations of new and staple garments with directions 
for making. Teaches knitting and crocheting by quickest 
method, made easy by illustrated stitches. Mailed for 
2cents. S.B. & B. W. Fleisher, Dept. 61, Philadelphia. 





GLOVES—SILK AND KID- direct to you from the 
manufacturer at a great saving. Send for our new 
catalog. Elbow length Kid gloves at $2.50 — Elbow 
length Silk $1.00—$1.25—$1.50. Long Glove Company, 
Dept. D, 94 Warren Street, New York. 











BRIGHT, ENERGETIC WOMEN can make money with 
little work by introducing Allredie Plum Pudding. 
Address at once for full particulars—All Ready Pure 
Food Co., 156 State Street, Boston, Mass, 





100 NICE VISITING CARDS 50c, with a card case of 
leather and aluminum free. Writing paper with mono- 
gram of two initials, 50c. Invitation cards, etc. The 
Novelties Mfg. Co., Box 32, Carlstadt, N. J. 


DOGS, POULTRY, BIRDS, and PETS 


HUNGARIAN AND ENGLISH PARTRIDGES and 
Pheasants, Hungarian Hares; Deer,Quail,etc. Fancy Pheas- 
ants, ornamental waterfowl and live wild animals. Write 
for pric e list. Wenz & MacKensen, Dept.L, Yardley, Penna. 








PAGE FENCE IS wi IVEN FROM HEAVY HIGH- 
carbon spring-steel wire; easiest and cheapest to put up. 
Lasts a lifetime. Catalog from Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co., Box 320, Adrian, Mich. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and PHONOGRAPHS 


FREE SAMPLES OF PETMECKY multi-tone 10 record 
talking machine needles to Victor, Columbia, Zonophone 
machine owners, dealers, salesmen. Big profits. 1,000 
needles $1 postpaid. Petmecky, 346J Broadway, New York 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS, GOOD AS NEW AT SAVING OF 
50%; biggest bargains ever offered. 500 Smith-Premiers 
at prices never before quoted. Machines shipped on 
approval for trial. We rent all makes at $3.00 per 
month, allowing rental on purchase price. Remingtons, 
$20 to $60; Smith-Premiers, $25 to $55; Olivers, $35 to 
$50; others $15 to $35. Send for catalogue and special 
bargain sheet. Write at once. Rockwell-Barnes Co., 
1314 Baldwin Building, Chicago, III. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN EVERY 
BODY," and thereby we collect more honest debts than 
any agency in the world. Write for our Red Streak 
Book Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg , Salt 
Lake City, Utah. “Some People Don’t Like Us. 


1 


AUTOMOBILES and SUNDRIES 


LASCO (Improved) FOLDING GLASS FRONT. Sim- 
plest. Best. Complete with all fixtures to fit any stand- 
ardmakecar. Price $35.00, freicht prepaid east of Denver. 
London Auto Supply Co., 1228 Michigan Av., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


LEARN Scientific Business Letter-Writing by mail from 
man who built up half-a-million- — business. 
mand for good corr dents. free. School 
of Business Letter Writing, Dept. ‘19, Chicago, Th. 








WANTED. Agent to sell made-to-order Underwear. 
If you sell shirts or clothes, our proposition will make you 
money. Sample outfit Free. Write Textile Mfg. Co., 
261 E. Division St., Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—MAN; MUST BE WILLING TO LEARN 
AND CAPABLE OF ACTING AS OUR LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVE. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Good income assured. Address National Co-Oper- 
ative Realty Company, Department 22 C, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE. Should be read by every 
advertiser and Mail Order dealer. Best ‘‘Ad School” in 
existence. Trial subscription 10c. Sample ~~: free. Ad- 
vertisers’ Magazine, 827 Grand, Kansas City, 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS! Start Mail-Order Business 
at home; devote whole or spare time. We tell you how. 
Very good profit. Everything furnished. No catalog 
outfit proposition. Particulars free. Write today. 
C, W. Krueger Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 





WANTED. Lady or Gentleman either as Salesman or 
Traveler. Paid weekly and expenses advanced. Home 
may be used as headquarters. Address The Alexander 
Supply Company, 356 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for energetic solici- 
tors with grit and selling power. Article absolutely new and 
guaranteed. Tremendous seller. i verybody buys if shown. 
60c.to $2. profit each sale. Virgin field awaits hustlers every- 
where. Write today. Sanitax Co. ,2335 Wabash Av.,Chicago. 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. Permanent and profit- 
able business to reliable parties. No money required; 
Liberal Cash Commissions paid. Territory protected. 
Established 22 years. Highest bank references. Write 
at once for particulars and territory. Address The 
Gt. Eastern Coffee & Tea Co., 302 So. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


STATIONERY SALESMEN or any salesman on station- 
ery trade or large mercantile houses to handle as a side line 
our article, easily carried in pocket. Special inducements 
and large profits. Address Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 





I AM PAYING $3,000.00 YEARLY to one man handling 
my proposition on the side. Hustlers giving whole time 
make from $300 to $600 monthly. No cash or experience 
necessary. New plan of interesting reputable merchants. 
Address J. P. T., 408 Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





LARGE OPTICAL JOBBING HOUSE in the East 
desires salesmen calling.on automobile, sporting goods, 
drug, optical or department store trade in West and 
South to carry side-line of well-advertised automobile 
goggles. Address Room 901, Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


LEARN MORE AND EARN MORE. We teach Law, 
Engineering, Oratory, Advertising, Business Corre- 
spondence, Short-Story Writing, aud 150 other branches. 
Best school on earth. Small cost. Easy payments. Ask 
for catalog 15 and name course wanted.  Interconti- 
nental University, Washington, D. C. 


HOTELS and TRAVEL 


60 TOURS TO EUROPE. Tours de Luxe and Vaca- 
tion Tours. All Routes, $150. to $1195. Also Spring 
Tours to China and Japan in February and March. 
Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York. 


LITERARY, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


PLAYS, BOOKS, STORIES, SPEECHES, LECTURES! 
Revision, criticism, and sale of manuscripts. Send for 
circulars, (C.) The Edmond Picton Literary Agency, 
25 West 42d Street, New York City. : 





TO AUTHORS. I can place your manuscript If 
necessary will edit same. ‘or references can give 
names of well-known authors and publishing houses. 
J. Oliver Hudson, Box 152, Back Bay P.O., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING. 
The leading textbook on Correct and Practical Bouk- 
keeping. Price $2.00. Title page and references on re 
quest. Adolph Hirsch, Accountant, 640 Broadway, N. Y. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE of Professional and 
Amateur Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel Jokes, 
Illustrated Pantomimes, Monologues, Recitations, Make- 
up Materials, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 16 Ann St.. NewYork. 


PRINTING and STATIONERY 


WEDDING INVITATIONS—or Announcements, $3.25 
per 100; additional quantitie .25 per 100; Engravure- 
print process, equal to copperplate work. Allstyles. De- 
livered by mail or express, prepaid. Samples and Style- 
Book, showing correct forms, on request. Eugene Smith 
Company, 160 Queenan Building, Aurora, Illinois. 





MOTOR CYCLES, SPORTING GOODS 


MOTORCYCLES: M. M. for '08. Positively the most 
interesting proposition out. More new features, more 
real value for less money than any other Motorcycle 
proposition on Earth. Am. Cycle Co., Brockton, Mass 


PATENTS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. Our 
Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 Baltic Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for In- 
ventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R.S. & A. 
B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Established 1869. 














PATENTS OBTAINED and Trade Marks re tated 
Moderate charges for careful work. Our booklet ‘‘Con- 
cerning Patents” mailed free. Calver & Calver, Attys., 
Washington,D.C. (Formerly Examiners U.S. PatentOffice). 


PATENTS GUARANTEED. Protect your Idea! Two 
Books free: ‘‘Fortunes in Patents—What and How to In- 
vent’’; 68-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. Off 
records. E. E. Vrooman, Box 52, Washington, D. C 





PATENTS FOR PROFIT must fully protect an inven- 
tion. Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and trademark 
lawyers, Washington, D. C., established 47 years. High 
est references. Careful work. Illustrated Booklet free 
Be careful in the selection of an attorney. Write us. 


BOATS 


GAS ENGINES, LAUNCHES, and all kinds of marine 
supplies We tell you free of charge who the best 
dealers are. Marine Engineering, Whitehall Building 
New York 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEM 


HOW TO FINANCE a business enterprise clearly shown 
by the Brokers and Promoters’ Handbook. An interesting 
48-page descriptive booklet, mailed free. Address The Busi- 
ness Development Co.of America,112 Nassau St.,New York. 





WE START YOU in a permanent business with us and 
furnish everything. Full course of instructions free. We 
are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 
line. Large profits. Small capital. You pay us in three 
months and make big profit. References _— Pease 
Mfg. Co., 300 Pease Building, Buffalo, N. 





MANUFACTURER’S OFFER. $50 to $150 per week and 
upwards. Representatives wanted everywhere to operate 
salesparlors for the best, most rapid-selling Men and 
Women’s Dress Shoe known. Reply quick. Kushion 
Komfort Shoe Co., 11 W. South Street, Boston, Mass. 





BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. We start 
you in the collection business. No capital needed, big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting money, refer business 
to you. Write today for free pointers and new plan. 
American Collection Service, 51 State, Detroit, Mich. 





IF YOU NEED CAPITAL to extend or start business, 
write me today, giving full particulars. My free plans 
are not equaled ‘anywhere. Everett Dufour, Corporation 
Attorney, Le Droit ‘Building, Washington, D. C. 





WILL SELL PART OR ALL of my interest of $17,000.00 
in reliable Southern business, well established. Paid-in 
Capital of $250,000.00, energetic management with conserv- 
ative policy, responsibility aggregating nearly a million 
dollars. Stock earns around 30% each year. Good position 
also for right party. Box 586, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


WE MAKE ONE 8 x10 BROMIDE ENLARGEMENT for 
25c or 5 for $1.00 from any size film or plate negative. 
All work guaranteed, or money refunded. Send usa trial 
order. F.T. King & Co., 51 C. Bromfield St., Boston,Mass. 





A COOKE LENS ON YOUR CAMERA means a good 
clear picture every shot. No cloudy failures. Write to- 
day for Cooke booklet G, with ‘Helps to Photographers.” 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, 1135 Broadway, New York. 


FINANCIAL 


NEW YORK CITY GUARANTEED FIRST MORT- 
GAGES for sale, paying 6%. Seconds netting 12% yearly. 
Trusts and banks derive most of their enormous incomes 
this way! Why not you? Canalizo,32 Broadway, New York. 





INVESTORS, ATTENTION! Parties having idle capi- 
tal or savings to invest in conservative proposition, backed 
by prominent men, which promises large returns in divi- 
dends and enhancement in value, address Robt. B. Jones, 
Investment Broker, New Orleans, La. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


START a dividend paying business for yourself, placing 
“Premium” machines. Nosoliciting, no work. Immense 
profit with small capital ($9.50). Makes $500.00 and up 
monthly. PremiumVending Co., Lewis Blk.,Pittsburgh,Pa. 


SEEDS and PLANTS 


STOKES’ STANDARD SEEDS. If you grow vegetables 
or flowers, you should have my new 1908 catalogue—free. 
Explains my new way of selling seeds, shows photographs 
of what they have produced and gives complete directions 
for successful growing. When writing mention Collier's, 
Stokes’ Seed Store, Dept. O, 219 Market St., Philadelphia. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


WEAR OUR TOUPEES and wigs. Improve your appear- 
ance, For looks, wear and quality our work is unexcelled. 
Our toupee is non-detectable, satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents w anted. Lombard Co.,Lynn,Mass. 


REAL ESTATE 


I AM MAKING MONEY FOR CLIENTS all over 
the country in Los Angeles Real Estate. What I am 
doing for others I can do for you. By my plan you 
can buy fine Residence Lots within 20 minutes of the 
business centre for $15.00 a month. It doesn’t take 
Los Angeles Lots long to double in value—if bought 
the Briggs way. Write for my references, prospectus, 
maps and plan, Briggs of Los Angeles, 508 Collins 
Building. 








IT’S NOW SUMMER IN FLORIDA, 
$100 to $1000 per acre. Winter homes, oranges, pine- 
apples. For information write Florida East Coast Land 
Department, St. Angostine, Fla. 


Land produces 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN A NEW COUNTRY. Move 
to the growing West and get a farm or store of your own 
Unusual openings are offered the farmer, stockman and 
merchant in the Dakotas and Montana along the Pacific 
Coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry 
Rainfall and climate insure good crops; markets are as 
sured by the completion of the line; land now sells at r 
sonable prices; some may still be secured under the home 
stead laws. Descriptive books free from F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


CERTAIN COINS WANTED. I pay from 1 to 600 for 
thousands of rare coins, stamps and paper money to 1894 
Send stamp for illustrated circular, get posted and make 
money. Vonbergen, the Coin Dealer, Dept. 34, Boston 





FOR DEN or cabinet I offer prehistoric Indian relics 
Modern Indian trophies, steer and buffalo horns, elk 
tusks, pioneer crockery, antique pistols, guns,and weapons 
Ill. list 8c. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1859 QUAR TERS. Keep 
all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at once for 
set of 2 Coin and Stamp value Books, size4 x7. It may 
mean your fortune. C. K. Clarke & Co., Le Roy, N. ¥ 





116 STAMPS, ALL DIFFERENT, from all quarter f 
the globe including 8 Unnsed Pictori 
Album, 5c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Appr 
50% commission. List Free New I 
93 Washington Building, Bostor 


MENTION COLLIER'S 


{ ae 
sheets also sent, 
gland Stamp C< 
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15 
Buys the BEST 
120-EGG 
INCUBATOR 
ever made 
Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 


Buffalo 
Kansas City Double cases all over; best copper 
Detroh tank; nursery, self-regulating. Best 











St. Paul 


100 chick hot-water Brooder, $4.35. 
pom ordered together, $11.00. Satisfaction Guaran- 

- No machines at any price are better. Write for our 
a today or send price now and save waiting. 


BELLE CITY INCUBATOR CO., Box 78, Racine, Wis. 


Best Birds, Best 
Lowest Prices ;:, 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in the world. 
Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and vigorous. 
Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at lowest price~. 
Send for our big 132-page book, “Poultry Fur 
Profit,” full of pictures. It tells you how to 
raise poultry and run Incubators successfully. 
Send 4 cents for the book, to cover postage. 


J. W. Miller Company, Box 21, Freeport, Ill. 



































A valuable 
book of poultry in- 

formation malled Free. It 
tells you all about the Standard 


Cornell Incubators and 

Peep-O’-Day Brooders 

the Guaranteed Chick Machinery. 
Don’t buy until you have read this 
book, Cornell Incubator 
Mfg. Co., Box BS 
Tihaca, N.Y. 


route sao MAKERS 
itable crop on 
the farms where 
Model Incubators and Brooders are used. 
If you are not making big money on your 
chickens, write for my book. It tells how. 
MODEL INCUBATOR CO. 


Chas, A. Cyphers, Pres. 
344 Henry St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


100% HATCHES 100% 
Every Fertile Egg 


The Globe Incubator does this all the time—has done it 
for 16 years—and hatches strong, healthy 
chicks—chicks that live and grow. Our 
Globe Incubator Book with beautiful color 
plates tells = how to make more money 
out of poultry. Sent for 4c in stamps. 
Write today. ©,C, Shoemaker, Box 339, Freeport, Ill. 


MAKE MONEY 


GROWING VIOLETS 


Write now for free horklet and learn how to 
grow violets ALL WINTER OUTDOORS in 
a cheap cold frame or indoors in pots and boxes. A 
paying business for either sex, as hundreds of blos- 
soms are easily raised and quickly sold at handsome 
profit. In demand everywhere. Our plants are big pro- 
ducers. Dept. 3, Elite Conservatories, Dedham, Mass, 


The BANTA Hatches jase: 


lots of early chicks cheaply. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or no pay. Catalogue 
and Poultry Bulletin No. 10 Free. 














































Costs little 





















Banta-Bender Mfg. Co., Dept. 62. Ligonier, Ind. 
Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 
sackets Flower etailing 
and 4 Gee, Seeds Mises 10c 


Or we’ll send the Guide free if interested in seeds. 


James Vick’s Sons, 454 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


POULTRY PAYS Our Book, **Poul- 


try for Pleasure 
and Profit,” tells how. It shows 35 best paying 
varieties. 


ari Mailed for 10 cents. Circular free. 
Write at once. DELAVAN POULTRY FARM, 
F. E. R. Goetz, Mgr., Box 99, Delavan, Wis. 


Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 

AND WANT More SALESMEN EVERY- 

WHERE. Best ConTrAcT, Best OuTFIT, 
LARGEST Nurseries. NEW Fruit Book FREE 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 


If you want to hatch every fertile egg, you should get a 


Mandy Lee Incubator 


because it’s the machine that is “built that way.” None 
other like it. Catalog tells how and why. Send for it 
today—-NOW. GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 


GET OUR PRICES 


before buying birds, eggs -or supplies. 
Choice selection, fair dealing. We can 
please you. Niesman’s Poultry Guide for 4 cts, 


F.W. NIESMAN CO., Box 91, Freeport, Ill. 
@ Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue 


Tells all about pure-bred poultr i illustrates 60 
varieties. Contains ae beautiful chromos. Gives 
reasonable prtoee f * = au6 Cees. 
diseases, me lice 


W ly 10 cts. postpaid, 
. H. GREIDER. “‘RHEEMS. PA. 


PRACTICAL SQUAB BOOK FREE! 







































Tells how to cure 









This 36 p. book ical Breeding 
It contains illu s which have 
over te Send luc t 
cover mailing 


. MELROSE SQUAB CO., 24 Harwood Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


All leading varieties of pure-bred Chicke: 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, also Holstein cattle. 
Prize winning stock. Oldest and Icryest 
Poultry farm in the North West. Stock, 
eggs and ¥ ubators at low prrese. Send 
-~ ents for catalogu 

, eS Box No. 12, Mankato, Mirn 


, 200 Ege Incubator for $3. 00 


1 in Natural Hen In 














sovonlygt 2° plea, control rytning. No lamp, 
y mistakes. Best hatcher i the. worl Agents 
Wanted. Send for free catalog. 


Natural Hen Inc. Co., B. 55, Columbus, Neb. 
40 BREEDS ‘ Fine pure bred chickens, 
duc 4, geese and turkeys. 

Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Largest poultry farm in the Northwest. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. Send 
+ fine 76 page poultry book and catalog. 
NEUBERT, Box 782, MANKATO, MINN 


S CHEAP AS 

Freight Paid $5 per 100 
Reliance Nursy., Box 871, Geneva, N. Y. 
21 








Catalog Free. 














“The Tanks With a Reputation” 
STOP FAT ING WATER BILLS 


You can save money 
at your factory or home 
by putting in your own 
Water Supply System. 


A Caldwell Tank 


and Tower 


will supply water in abun- 
dance for every duty with 
ample pressure for fire 
protection. They are en- 
dorsed by Cagenece Companies, Architects, Engi- 
neers and the thousands of customers using them. 

No Leaks—No Repairs—No Freezing—Will with- 
stand a hurricane—Will last a lifetime. We erect 
anywhere in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

Send for illustrated catalogue and price list E. 
Also Book of Photographic Views 

W. E. CALDWELL CO., Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky., U. 8S. A. ———____ 


GENUINE 
GUYOT] 


SUSPENDERS 


ular sizes 
s. Youare 
certain we pettect tit. 
Webbing inimitable. 
Quality unvarying. 
Buttonholes indestructible, 
Easily adjusted-slides hold fast 
Every genuine pair has name 
Cu. Guyor” STAMPED HERE, | 


Se a 
Or eretceore pe AY | 
OSTHEIMER BROTHERS ¥ 


1001 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPARIA. 






































Buy Rugs and Curtains 
From the Mill 
Save half your Mone 








bee: for our illustrated catalogue, showing latest styles 
d designs in actual colors. It’s free. We sell the 
well known REGAL RUGS, reversible, all wool finish, 
pany peters a & s te remarkably low price of $3.75. Our 
at $2.26 is the greatest rug 
value a “a a re Lace Curtains, per pair, 
45e. and up. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Goods sent on approval. Cash or Credit Anywhere. 
UNITED MILLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2458-2462 Jasper St., Philadelphia 
AND 


CLASS PINS casces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
Fi to you. Made to order in any style or material 
this offer. Either of the two styles here illus. 
trated, enameled in one or two colors and showing 
any letters or numerals, but not core than 
shown in illustration. 


Siiver Plate 9g doz. 


Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver $2.50 
doz. Sample 25c. 
FREF—our new and handsomely illustrated Teyey-) 
catalog—shows new styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special @ 


designs and estimates free. 
RASTIAN BROS. €0., 28 Sonth Ave., Rochester, N. Y.. — 





























Stereopticon and Moving 
Y Pay Big Money 

Picture Outfits Finest collec- 
J tion of slides covering every 
subject. All the latest Films. 

Write for new Catalogue 
which also tells how to con- 
duct Profitable Entertain 
ments. Prices within reach of all. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 6, 49 Nassau St., New York 


EVER NEED DUPLICATES 


Of Form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, Invoices, Drawings, 
Menus, Reports, anything? Then take advantage of our 
offer of ten days’ trial, without deposit. and become 
one o' of thousands of satisfied customers who all agree 
that Daus’ IMPROVED 1ip Top is the 
simplest, easiest and quickest method 
of duplicating on the market. 100 
copies from Pen-written and 50 copies 
from Typewritten Original 
Complete Duplic cator, cap size $7.50 
(prints 8 3-4x13 in.) -- 

Felix K. Daus Duplicator Co. 
——Dans Bidg.. 118 John St.. New York= 





— 
Established 1783 





































Homes, halls, churches, schools, stores flood- 
ed with soft brilliant radiance if you use the 
SUN Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 
Cheapest and best light on earth. 1, 2, 3, 4- 
burner fixtures, 100-candle power to each burn- 
er. Safe, simpie, no dirt, grease, odor. Get 

catalog. Good openings for agents 
The ‘‘Sun"’ Outshines Them All 
Sun Vapor Light Co.,202 Market St., Canton, 0 











Taxidermy 
Book 


Be aTaxidermist. Mount yourown 
trophies, such as birds and animals. I 

@ orate your home or make money mount 
ing for others. Taxidermists in 
mand and handsomely paid 
eeenatees or no tuition. Great 
book “He to ~ nt Birds and Animals’’ sent 
Free. Mens and women write t 

N.W. School of Taxidermy, Box 58, ya Neb. 


RN ENGRAVING 


FREE 








Mount Beautiful Birds | 








| 
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reat de- | 
Success 


| 


A Profitable, High-Grade, Enjoyable Business, Competent men make | 








from $30.00 to $100.00 per week. Ourcorrespondence course does away 
with the many years’ apprenticeship hitherto required and ne 
to master the work thoroughly, in a short time. Establishe er 





years. Write for prospectus 





If you want practical post- 
graduate work during fine 


REES ENGRAVING SCHOOL, 32 Steele Bidg., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
season in the delightf 


DOCTOR: 
. 
city, write for particulars 


New Orleans Polyclinic, P.O. Box 797 
POSTGRADUATE DEP’T, TULANE MED. COLLEGE 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


$5. press prints cards, labels ‘ Circular 
book, art po press $18 a saver 
maker. All easy rules sent. Write factory 
for press cat be type, paper, et« 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Cx 














IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION BR's 


policy of disarming the Japanese might have consequences even more embar- 
rassing for the governments of the Dominion, # Great Britain, and of Japan 
than anything that had gone before. 


Republican Tariff Reform 
Governor Guild assails the Dingley schedules’ 


| i anybody thought that Governor Curtis Guild’s plurality of a hundred 
thousand over Mr. Henry M. Whitney in Massachusetts was a victory 
for high protection over tariff reform he must have been undeceived by Mr. 
Guild’s speech before the National Association of Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers on January 14. Like almost everybody else in Massachusetts, the 
Governor wanted free hides, but unlike a good many others he announced 
that he was willing to surrender a corresponding amount of duty on the 
manufactured goods. Professing himself still a protectionist, he insisted 
that the time had come ‘‘when illogical and needless duties should cease to 
hamper our industries and our people.’’ Governor Guild thought the taxes 
on wool unnecessarily high, and believed that the present specific duties 
should be changed to ad valorem rates. He could see ‘‘absolutely no 
justification for the retention of a duty on coal.’’ He suggested maxi- 
mum and minimum schedules to promote reciprocity. He asked why there 
should be a duty on beef, when there were five hundred million pounds of 
exports and no imports. He found a similar situation in the matter of rails 
and other items of the steel schedule. ‘‘Finally,’’ he insisted, ‘‘the needs 
of the people demand a halt in the destruction of our forests. It is illogical 
that the State should be called upon to maintain a State Forestry Depart- 
ment when the United States, with its duty on wood pulp, offers a bounty 
daily for the destruction of the trees.”’ 

With a Republican Governor of a Republican State taking such a posi- 
tion, it is rather ludicrous to reflect that his Democratic opponent in the late 
campaign tried to rally tariff reform sentiment against him by the thrilling 
war cry of a cautious reduction in duties in the course of twenty years. 


More Money for Panama 
The Canal to cost at least three hundred millions 


OLONEL GOETHALS is breaking gently to the American people the | 

news that the Panama Canal will not be as cheap as they thought it 
would be. His present estimate of the cost of the Canal is $250,000,000, 
in addition to the $50,000,000 paid to the French Canal Company and the 
Republic of Panama. The original estimate by the Board of Consulting 
Engineers, on the basis of which Congress authorized the work, was $139,- 
705,200, not counting the cost of sanitation, water-works, sewers, and paving 
for Panama and Colon, the reequipment of the Panama Railroad, or the 
expenses of the Zone Government. The appropriations have already 
amounted to nearly eighty million dollars; there will be a deficit of about 
eleven millions in the current fiscal year, and the Commission has asked for 
over thirty-three millions more for the fiscal year 1909. That brings the 
expenditures up to about a hundred and twenty-four million dollars, or 
eight-ninths of the total original estimate, by June 30, 1909, with the 
hardest part of the work still ahead. 

On this showing the American people may consider themselves lucky if 
they get off with the $250,000,000 at which Colonel Goethals sets his 
present limit. The disquieting thing is that there is no certainty that this 
estimate will be any more final than its predecessors. There is no assurance 
that the present plans will be followed tothe end. The change by which the 
Pacific locks are to be shifted inland from La Boca to Miraflores is expected 
to save money, but most changes work the other way. The increase in the 
width of the locks from a hundred to a hundred and ten feet, now adopted, 
will involve an additional expense of $5,000,000, and if many more such 
improvements are adopted it may be found the most economical plan will 
be to dispense with locks altogether and cut the Canal down to sea-level at 
the start. Indeed, even the present estimate of Colonel Goethals for the 
cost of completing the lock canal is higher than the estimate submitted to 
Congress for a sea-level canal at the time when the lock project was adopted. 
The Board of Consulting Engineers thought that the sea-level cut could be 
made for $247,021,000, although it figured that it would take twenty years 
to do the work. Secretary Taft informed the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals on January 16 that the Canal ought to be finished on the 
present plans by July, 1914. The Culebra cut could be put through in three 
years if the dirt continued to fly as it is flying now, but it had been decided 
to hold back that work until the completion of the Gatun dam and locks. 


Hughes in the Open 
New York's 


OVERNOR HUGHES New York at last has come openly into the 
field as a Presidential candidate. In response to an invitation to 
address the Republican Club of New York, which had appointed a committee 
to work for his nomination, he responded, accepting the invitation and adding: 


Governor willing to take a nomination 


‘I can not fail to recognize the great honor which the nomination would confer 
or the obligation of service which it would impose. Nor should I care to be 
thought lacking in appreciation of the confidence and esteem which prompt the 
efforts of those who sincerely desire to bring it about. The matter is one for the 
party to decide, and whatever its decision I shall be content.”’ 

The action of the Governor removes the seventy-eight votes of New York 
Republican National ¢ from the list of 
As long as the Governor’s position seemed to be in doubt it was possible for 
of the National led by Representative Parsons, 
Chairman of the Republican ( New York County, to 
hold back the party org and prevent it from committing itself to 
Hughes. 


in the onvention Taft possibilities. 


the followers Administration, 
unty Committee of 
anization 


This possibility is now ended. 








HOME COMFORT 
The merits of Borden’s Peerless |! rated Milk ened) are convenience, economy, purity. Use 
na alling for milk or crear product the n atural milk flavor is retained. Suitable for fruits, 
ereals, tea and coffee. Address Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N , for Recipe Book.—Adv. 
22 o 
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Fun and Health for Boys and Girls| 
aq 





Children get more keen enjoyment—more healthful fun with 
this nobby pony rig than any other way for the money. Sate 
from tip-overs, strong, and roomy enough to carry all of them. 
Made to last as wel "as nobby and handsome. 

Best stocked in the West. We make 
Our Pony Farm shipments of Pony Rigs complete 
with all the trimmings. Pontes guarsnteed, kind, sound and 
gentle, Rigs, the best made. Thousands of pleased parents and 
happy chil ren tell of beauty and fun of our rigs. Write for 
new, beautifully illustrated free catalogue. Our reasonable 
prices will surpri Michigan Buggy Co., 49 Office Bldg , 
Kalainazoo, M ich. Largest makers of Pony Rigs in the world. 


DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


Will Recognize that the 


Freeman Pipe 




















has Class. 

It is not a freak— —just a 
‘clean smoke 

= ee for clean people.”’ 


¢€ No poisonous vap- 
ors from boiling sa. 

liva and nicotine can 
enerate in a Freeman 
Pipe. All saliva and nico- 
tine is caught and held 
by absorbent cotton, in re- 
tention chamber. Smoke 
passes through upper channel, which 
never clogs. No. 12 French Briar, 
bent or straight rubber bit, $1.00, 

st paid ; 344 inch amber bit, French Briar, silver mounting, cased, 
5.00, post paid. Ask your dealer, or send to us direct. Money 
Pack if uneatisfactory after 10 days’ ‘rial. Write for booklet. 


THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., Dept. F, Kalamazoo, Mich. 














‘sex Motion Pictures 


O EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 






carutsh Seeaiens ae with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One 
man can do it, Astonishing Op- 
portunity in any locality for a 
3: man with a little money to show in 
churches, school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. ig profits 
each entertainment. Others do it, why not —" It’s easy ; 
write to us and we’ll tell you how. Catalogue fr ree 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 457 Chemical Bank Bldg. +, CHICAGO 








“How to Remember” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Periodical. 











~ icy are no quieter intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, inexpensive. 
Increases income; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation; de- 

velops will, public speaking, personality. Send today for Free Booklet, 
| Addveas Dickson Vemory School. 771 Auditorium Bldg., Chieage 








Write 







Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully 
for lack of original patents owned 
‘atalo i> by us. No twist motion in our drive. 

> . No belt or switch necessary. No 
batteries whatever, for make and 
break or jump-spark, Water and 
dust-py bs, Bally guaranteed, 
§ t DEVICE MFG, CO. 
22 Main St.. Pendleton.Ind..U.8.A. 


tree 


with 


full 
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64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 


about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O'WEARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys.. 918 F St.. Washington. D.C. 


beh pea beg for $10.00 


This 7144x714 Wall Tent is made of 

special waterproof material, and will 
gm stand any storm or wind. Fors 
a perfect shelter, cosy, roomy, and 
well ventilated. To introduce 
our high grade line of camper’s 
to these interested in 
ports will ship tent 
hey ropes, poles 

on request. 













72-page iNustrated « atalog 


$10.00. 


Chas. J. Godfrey Co., Dept. D-5, 10 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


and pegs for 














weeks. In this illus- 

trated national 
weekly all the important 
news of the world is stated 
clearly, fairly, and briefly, for busy readers. Many special 
features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, enter- 
taining—THE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of 
$2 to $4 papers. Try it, 13 wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C 
S STAMPS. We give FREE 15 al! different Canadians, 
10 India and catalogue Free for names, address of tw 
m) stamp collectors ani 2 ¢ ~~ stage. .opR singe 
no two alike, 40 Japan 50 Bp ain lic, 100 U. S. 20 
Foreign 10c. Agents Wanted, 50¢com. 50 Page List Free 


MARKS STAMP COMPANY, Toronto, Canada. 


nTSOs Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced Rates 


on household g 


1 CENTS for trial 13 


EVERY WEEK 
THE NATIONAL NEWS REVIEW 

















to and w om all points on the 
t ing, Ch r 


tific Coast. 349 B 








bs righ t Balding, St. lige ews ab bei mont Bs Bu 01 
ATENTS “Kirov. 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, nd List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED in every county to sel! the 
AGENTS Good commis- Transparent Handle 
om pee. Pocket Knife 


From $75 to $300 a month can be mad 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar st. 


PATENTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C. 


Best services 


"Canto n, "O 








Advice and books free. Highest references. 


PATENTS OF VALUE 


SECURED BY PATENT EXPERTS PAMPHLET FREE. 
E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D. C. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASk MENTION ( LLIER'S 
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The Howard Watch 


Thousands of other men take pride in it 


Tourists and travelers take the _Howarp 
Watch to all parts of the world. 


The man of leisure carries it because it is 
the finest practical time-piece that money 
will buy 


How much more important it is to the 
scientist, the expert, the skilled mechanic 

the man whose work requires precision 
and accuracy. 
Lieutenant Peary in 
the Arctic Region relies solely upon the 
Howarp. It is adjusted to temperature, 
withstanding heat and cold, vibration and 
change of position. 


his exploration of 


admirable mechanism and satisfaction in it 
time-keeping exactness. 

The Howarpn is unique as a watch invest 
ment. If you want to know how good try 
to buy one at second hand. The output 
is limited. It is handled only by the most 
reliable jewelers. The Howarp dealer in 
every town is a good man to know. 

The price of each Howarp watch—from the 17 
jewel, 25-year filled cases at $35, to the 23-jewel, 
extra heavy cases at $150—is fixed at the factory, 
and a printed ticket attached. 

Find the right jeweler in your locality and ask 
him to show you.a Howarn—learn why it is 
more highly regarded than any other watch and 
why there is distinction in carrying it. 


Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD watch and wrote a book 


about it. If you’ 


like to read this little journey drop us a postal card 
Dept. A- we'll be glad to send it to you. 


Also a little catalogue and price 


list, with illustrations actual sizeof great value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 























Tells all 
Patent. 
n. D.C. 
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dining- -Car service 1S 1s under the 
management of Fred Harvey 
ne of the many exclusive 


For first-cla tray 





advantages of O f dus train of "luxury: 
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Do You Live in the Country? 
How is Your House Supplied With Water ? 


The success of your home as a comfortable and sanitary abode depends 


largely on your water supply. 


Artificial heat is required only in winter—artificial light only at night. 


Water is required during all seasons—day and night. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


will enable you to have an abundant supply 
of water—available at any hour of the day 
or night—delivered to your bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry, barn, garden, lawn, any- 
where—under the same strong pressure as 
an up-to-date city waterworks system. 

The Kewanee System does away with 
the drudgery of carrying water in pails—a 
task which men shirk and women should 
never be obliged to do. 

With the Kewanee System you use the 
water from your own well, cistern or other 
natural source of supply. The tank is 
placed out of sight in the cellar, or under 


ground. No leaky attic tank or unsightly 
elevated tank to freeze or collapse. 

The Kewanee System is easy to install, 
easy to operate and costs nothing for re- 
pairs. Over 8,000 Kewanee Systems are 
now furnishing water to country and city 
homes, clubs, hotels, schools, apartment 
buildings, public institutions and towns un- 
der an absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 

Our engineers will solve your water sup- 
ply problem, furnish plans and estimates 
free of charge. Write today for catalogue 
number 34, (64 pages illustrated) which 
explains everything. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


No, 32 Broadway, New York City. 
404 Equitable 











Write Me 
A Postal 


for a Price 


Say—Quote me prices on your Split 
Hickory Vehicles. That's all you need 
to du. I will send you free my big 1908 
Split Hickory Vehicle Book. It is 
bigger and better this year than 
ever before, and contains photo- 
graphs of over 125 Split Hickory 
Vehicles—also photographs of a 
full line high-grade Harness. I will 
quote you direct prices from my fac- 
tory which will save you from 30% to 
50% on High-Grade Split Hickory 
Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Split Hickory Vehicles are guaranteed for two years. 
This is my 1908 Split Hickory Rubber Tired Runabout. 
Has more exclusive features than any other Runabout 
on the market—40% more. All Split Hickory Vehicles 
are made to order, giving you choice of finish and 
other options. Write me a postal 
today. Now, while you 
think about it. 






We 


Pres. The 
Ohio Carriage 
fg. Co. 
Station 274 F 
Columbus, Ohio. 











820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 








Women’s only 


$1.50 


DELIVERED 


Peatlers Comfy 


A Comfy Moccasin Slipper, but with 
our new patent spring heel aad trim- 
med with ribbon in self colors. Very 
handsome, and of course very “comfy.” 
Made of pure ‘Comfy felt,” soft leather soles 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, mak- 

ing a perfect cushion tread. 
COMFY Ideal for the bed-room. 
CONSTRUCTION 

Colors: Red, Pink, Light Blue, 
Purple, Gray, Brown, Black. 


Send for Catalogue No. 31, showing 
many new styles, 









DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
American Felt Building 
114-116 E. 13th Street, New York City 
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When choosing a revolver never 
important feature—/he grip—ALl 
have the full grip wh 











THE BEST REVOLVER 


} 


one that can always be relied 
upon even when subjected to 

Such 
COLT. 


the most severe use. 
an arm is the 








overlook that 
COLT arms 
ich insures a 




















if strong, — hold. 
ij | iil mode Hustrated in catalogue No, 90 which will be mailed upon request. 
Address COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
J | 15a Pall Mall, London, 8. W 
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It’s Better to Look for the Seal 
Than to Be Disappointed 


New England 7 
Confectionery Ce 
:BOSTON: 


True lovers of sweets are so appreciative of quality that they would 
rather go without than to be disappointed in confectionery. 

The question is—how are you to know in advance—how can you 
recognize quality before you buy and before you try. There is one sure 
way—ask for Necco Sweets and look for the red seal on the box. Necco 
Sweets are absolutely uniform—as good this time as they were last—and 
you are sure of the next time. 


As an example of the high quality of Necco Sweets try a box of 


which are but one of 500 different varieties. 


Necco Sweets are not only delicious but wholesome and good— 
make the little ones happy and keep them healthy. 


You will find any sort of confectionery you may want, from the 
) a ; 
simplest to the most elaborate, under the protecting seal of Necco Sweets. 


Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers who sell high grade goods. If your 
dealer does not have them, send us 25 cents for an attractive package of 
Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, order one of our special $1 
packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


~*~ 


Summer and Melcher Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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